








THE THEATRE. 


Miss Ellen Terry’s First Appearance. 


By C. S. 


ECENTLY, in one of the ever-popular dramatic columns con- 
tributed by my friend, Mr. Moy Thomas, toa daily newspaper 
every Monday morning, the following paragraph appeared con- 
cerning the first appearance on the stage of Miss Ellen Terry in 
allusion to ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale” and the child’s character of 
Mamnilius, which she is recorded to have played at the celebrated 
revival by Charles Kean at the Princess’s Theatre :— 


Our correspondent, Mr. George Tawse, writes to call in question 
our statement that Miss Ellen Terry made her appearance as one of 
the infant Princes in the revival of “ Richard III.,’ by Charles Kean, 
at the Princess’s Theatre in 1854—that is, two years earlier than her 
performance of the child part of Mamilius in “‘ The Winter’s Tale,” 
which the dramatic biographers describe as her first appearance on 
the stage. Mr. Tawse has, he tells us, taken the trouble to consult 
the file of the Princess’s play bills in the British Museum, but he has 
not found any corroboration of this statement. Our authority was 
the late Mr. Dutton Cook, whose accuracy in all matters con- 
nected with stage history is well known, and who in a private 
letter some years ago gave a minutely detailed account of the perfor- 
mance of the two sisters, Miss Kate and Miss Ellen Terry, in this 
revival as witnessed by himself. This account he afterwards pub- 
lished in substantially the same words in an article in THE THEATRE, 
We are, of course, aware that the name of Miss Ellen Terry doesnot 
appear in the cast of the first night performance (20th February, 
1854), but Mr. Cook’s statement was that it was in April that he saw 
her. His description, published seven years ago, has never hitherto 
been questioned as far as we are aware. 


Mr. George Tawse, an accurate and energetic stage historian, 
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not satisfied with this explanation, returned to the attack, and 


promptly favoured us with the following interesting memo- 
randum :— 


MISS ELLEN TERRY’S FIRST APPEARANCE ON THE STAGE. 


In “The Dramatic List” (1880) Mr. Pascoe, in his notice of Miss 
Ellen Terry, after stating that she was born in 1848, mentions that 
she made her first appearance on the stage as Mamilius in “ The 
Winter’s Tale” at the Princess’s April 28, 1856. This notice had 
been submitted to Miss Terry and approved of by her before publica- 
tion, In Tue THeatre of June, 1880, Mr. Dutton Cook had an 
article on Miss Ellen Terry’s early appearances, in which he made a 
statement contradictory of the one approved of by Miss Terry, his 
words being “ Thesisters (Kate and Ellen) figured together as the 
Princes murdered in the Tower, by Mr. Charles Kean as Richard 
III. . . . My recollection of Miss Ellen Terry dates from her 
impersonation of the little Duke of York.” The present performance 
of Miss Mary Anderson of “‘ The Winter’s Tale"’ has again brought up 
this question, and Mr. Cook’s statement has been repeated by Mr. 
Moy Thomas in his interesting column, “ The Theatres,’”’ in ‘‘ The 
Daily News.” On a careful examination of the file of the Princess’s 
play billsin the British Museum, the documentary evidence is com- 
pletely against Mr. Cook’s statement. ‘ Richard III.” was produced 
at the Princess’s on February 20, 1854, and ran nineteen non- 
consecutive nights up to April 17, when it expired from inanition. 
The following characters were performed:—King Henry VI. (Mr. 
Graham), Edward Prince of Wales (Miss Maria Ternan), Richard 
Duke of York (Miss Kate Terry), Richard Duke of Glo’ster (Mr. 
Charles Kean), Henry Earl of Richmond (Mr. Ryder—up to March 
27, and March 31 and toendof run, Mr. Walter Lacy), Lord Mayor 
of London (Mr. Terry), Miss Heath, Miss Murray, and Mrs. Walter 
Lacy playing the ladies’ parts. Miss Ellen Terry’s name is in none 
of the nineteen bills, while Miss Ternan and Kate Terry’s names are 
in each bill for the “ Princes murdered in the Tower.” As the bills 
did not run for weeks, or even days, without alteration, as our modern 
programmes do, but were reset and issued as fresh bills at each per- 
formance, any change of the cast would have been easily made, had 
such been necessary ; as, indeed, it was made when Walter Lacy 
took the part of Richmond instead of Mr. Ryder. 


It is not to be supposed that a gentleman of Mr. Charles Kean’s 
standing would permit the published bills to represent Miss Ternan 
as the Prince of Wales while the part was being played by someone 
else. Of course, inthe event of sudden indisposition it is possible 
that Kate Terry took Miss Ternan’s part for one night, and that 
Ellen took the part of the “little Duke of York.” But ifso, the fact 
would have been remembered either by Ellen Terry herself_or by 
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some member of her family, and so communicated to Mr. Pascoe for 
his biography. Mr. Thomas supplements Mr. Cook’s statements by 
adding that it was in April Mr. Cook witnessed Ellen Terry as the 
little Duke of York. If so,as Richard was only performed in April 
(on Monday the 3rd, Friday the 7th, and Monday the 17th), the 
question is narrowed down considerably. 

Mr. Cook’s statement was made in 1880, over 26 years after the 
event. If he did not take a note of this almost unnoticeable change 
of cast at the time, it is marvellous howso small an incident, out of 
so many, could have impressed itself upon his memory to be re- 
membered 26 years afterwards. 

Miss Ellen Terry, being then but a child a little over 5 years of age, 
cannot herself remember the incident, and as she is committed to 
the appearance in “‘ The Winter’s Tale, Mr. Cook’s statement lacks 
corroboration, especially in the face of the testimony of the play bills 
themselves. 

While it is possible that Ellen Terry appeared for one night, in 
consequence of Miss Ternan’s supposed sudden indisposition, it is 
also possible—nay, probable—that Mr. Cook’s memory had played 
him false when trusting to recall so small an incident 26 years before. 
The point, however, is interesting, and probably may now be 
definitely settled. 

Yours truly, 
Belsize Road, N.W. Geo. TAwsE. 


In these circumstances I thought the best plan would be to go 
straight to the fountain head, and to ask Miss Ellen Terry herself 
to settle the disputed point. SoI despatched the memorandum 
of Mr. Tawse to Miss Terry when she was acting at Manchester, 
and was quickly favoured with a satisfactory answer, which must 
settle the disputed point definitely and for ever. 

Meanwhile, however, I communicated to Mr. Tawse what I had 
done, and received back a letter again full of interesting facts, 
which I do not hesitate to print :— 


Dear Sir, 

Many thanks for your letter of 26th, respecting Miss Ellen 
Terry’s first appearance on the stage. 

Respecting your inquiry as to the pantomime played at the Prin- 
cess’s the same year as “ Richard III.,” is there not a mistake in say- 
ing it was ‘‘ Bluff King Hal ?” 

The pantomime running at the Princess’s concurrently with 
“ Richard III.” was ‘“‘ Harlequin, and the Miller and his Men,” and it 
ran 68 times (ending on March 18, 1854), Miss Kate Terry playing 
the Fairy. The next one, produced on Boxing-night, 1854, was 
‘‘ Blue Beard, the Great Bashaw,” with Preciosa, the good fairy, by 
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Miss Kate Terry (Ellen’s name not in the bill). This ran on till 
March, Miss Kate Terry’s name, however, being taken out on Feb. 
24,55, and Miss C. Parkes playing the Fairy instead. 

There was a Miss Eliza Terry at the Surrey Theatre at this time, 
but she was a woman, 

Respecting first appearances, Mr. Pascoe, in his notice of Kate 
Terry, is careful not tofix the date of her first appearance, further 
than that it was at the Princess’s, under Charles Kean. The earliest 
date he mentions is Feb. 9, ’52, when Kate played Arthur in “ King 
John.” But I havea Princess’s bill for January 12, 1852, with her 
as Robin (page to Falstaff), and afterwards in the pantomime. Even 
that may not be her earliest, for I have not searched any complete file ; 
my own fairish collection, however, is not complete. 


Then Mrs. Kendal. Pascoe says Miss Robertson appeared in 
1852 at the Marylebone Theatre as the Blind Child in “ The Seven 
Poor Travellers.” 1852 is a printer’s error for 1855, for Dickens's 
story was not published until December, 1854, and the drama was 
produced at the Marylebone on February 26, ’55—the father, mother 
and Tom (the dramatist), along with Miss Robertson, all in the piece. 
I have the play bill; but I have a billnearly two years earlier at the 
Marylebone with Miss Robertson (asa child) inthe cast. I commu- 
nicated this to Mrs. Kendal, and she said she had no recollection of 
her earlier appearances. She had been informed of them partly by 
a note book of her father’s and partly by the recollections of E. F. 
Edgar, a fellow actor of the time. 

Yours truly, 
Gero. Tawse. 

Clement Scott, Esq. 


In a very few hours Miss Ellen Terry’s answer arrived, in 
which she states :— 


Mr. Dutton Cook’s statement was inaccurate—that’s all. I 
didn’t contradict it, although asked to do so by my father at the time, 
for I thought it of little, if any, interest. The very first time I ever 
appeared on any stage was on the first night of ‘The Winter’s 
Tale” at the Princess’s Theatre, with dear Charles Kean. ; 

I was born at Coventry in 1848, and was, I think, about seven 
when I played in “‘ The Winter’s Tale.” 

[Well, between seven and eight. ‘‘The Winter’s Tale’’ was pro- 
duced at the Princess’s Theatre on Monday, April 28, 1856. ] 


And now all that my good friends the readers of THE THEATRE 
have to do is to make a pencil note on the margin of Mr. Dutton 
Cook’s article in THE THEATRE for June, 1880, and refer to this 
amicable and interesting controversy. 
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And now about Miss Ellen Terry’s first appearance as a fairy in 
Pantomime. Anxious to obtain some definite information on the 
point, I consulted her again, and received the following answer :— 


No one I ask can remember for me—though my father is here with 
me—but I believe the pantomime I played in was called “ Simple 
Simon,” and that I played the good Fairy Goldstar, and afterwards 
the Bad Fairy, something or other when the little girl called “ Milly 
Smith” was ill. This little girl afterwards married Mr. Thomas 
Thorne, and died not long ago. 

I do remember one thing clearly, that having made a success (!) as 
‘the bad fairy, I—doubting my powers of being bad in a play before— 
immediately set to work and studied the words of Lady Macbeth. 


Memo.—This little fact will have some interest hereafter, for it is 
almost settled that in the event of her health permitting it Miss 
Ellen Terry will play Lady Macbeth at the Lyceum soon after her 
return from America. 

Thanks to my indefatigable friend, Mr. George Tawse, we have 
discovered that Miss Terry’s memory was not very much at fault 
concerning the pantomime. “He writes as follows :— 


I have succeeded in tracing Miss Ellen Terry’s first appearance in 
Pantomime. It was not ina Panto called ‘‘Simple Simon,” but in 
the panto by J. M. Morton, played at the Princess's, and brought out 
on December 26, 1857, called “ Harlequin and the White Cat; or, 
the Princess Blanchflower and her Fairy Godmother,” and which 
ran 78 times, expiring on March 27, 1858. The following were some 
of the characters :— 

Simple Simon the 232nd (King of the Verdant Islands), Mr, Paulo (afterwards Clown). 

Count Verygreenindeedo (&c., &c.), Mr. Collett. 

The Princess Blanchflower (&c., &c.); Master R. Hodsdon. 
Her Royal Nurse, Mr. Taylor. 
The White Cat, MISS KATE TERRY. 
Immortals: 
The Fairy Goldenstar (No connection with the comet), MISS ELLEN TERRY. 
*The Fairy Topez (a gem of the first water), Miss Emily Edmunds. 
The Fairy Rosebud (a young lady just coming out), Miss Clara Denvil. 

The Fairy Dragonetta (not invited to stand godmother, and therefore determined 

not to stand nonsense), MISS AMELIA SMITH. 
(* Invited to stand godmother to the infant Princess, and expecting same to stand 

something else), 


I have examined all the bills, Ellen Terry's name appears in all 
as Fairy Goldenstar, and Amelia Smith always as Fairy Dragonetta, 
so that when Miss Terry took Miss Smith’s part (through illness) of 
the bad Fairy, some one must have taken Miss T.’s part of.the good 
Fairy. No doubt this had only occurred for one or two nights, and 
the parts being so very inferior, it would not be deemed necessary to 
correct the bill. At the same time, to show that Charles Kean was 
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an exact man, in December, 1855, Panto. ‘‘ Maid and the Magpie,” 
Kate Terry, who played Fairy Paradise, fell ill soon after the piece 
started, and Miss Rose Leclercq’s name was immediately put in the 
bill, “*in consequence of Miss Kate Terry’s illness” ; within a fort- 
night she recovered, when her name resumed its place, In a fewdays 
she fell ill again, and her name was taken out and R. Leclercq 
remained till the end of the season. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the ‘* White Cat,’ December, 
1857, was the pantomime in which our Ellen Terry made a success 
of the bad Fairy. 

I cannot inform you whether she took a part in the pantomime of 
December, 1858, “ King of the Castle,” because, unfortunately, the 
Museum's file of the Princess’s play bills ends early in 1858, and my 
own collection lacks this and other panto bills. She did not have a 
part in “ Aladdin ; or, The Wonderful Lamp,” December, 1856. 

I think the following is a correct list of Ellen Terry’s first appear- 
ances on the stage, all at the Princess’s and under Charles Kean’s 
management :— 

1856. 


April 28. Winter’s Tale (Mamilius), FIRST APPEARANCE, ran 102 nights till 
Aug. 22, 1856. 


Oct. 15. Midsummer's Dream (Puck, or Robin Goodfellow, a Fairy, ran 149 times 
up to March 27, 1857. 
1857. 


Dec. 26. Panto. ‘‘ The White Cat,’’ &c. (The Fairy Goldenstar), Miss Ellen Terry 
also, 
The Fairy Dragonetta (Miss Amelia Smith). 


E, T. took her part when A, S. was ill. 
1858. 


April 5. Faust and Marguerite (Karl). Revivals, and 

Oct. 18. King John (Prince Arthur), , for a short 

Nov. 15. Macbeth (Fleance), time only. 

Dec. 28. The Genius of the Jewels, Panto. ‘ King of the Castle.”’ 
Kean’s management closed Aug. 29, 1859. 


Pascoe’s biography infers that Ellen Terry did not appear on the 
stage again until March, 1863, when she made her professional debut 
at the Haymarket. 


Memo.—Since this was in type Mr. Tawse has discovered that Miss 
Ellen Terry played The Genius of the Jewels in ‘“‘ The King of the 
Castle,” produced Tuesday, 28th December, 1858. 

Meanwhile a very old friend and valued correspondent writes :— 
“In 1848 Mr. and Mrs. Terry and their two daughters were en- 
gaged by John Alexander for the Theatre Royal, Glasgow. The 
two daughters played the Princes in “ Richard III.,” and the father 
acted the Lieutenant of the Tower, Mrs. R. H. Wyndham (after- 
wards of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh) being the Lady Anne. 
John Alexander, the manager, died December 15, 1851, and the 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, was burned down in January, 1863.” 


Le 
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Perhaps this is the performance that Mr. Dutton Cook was 
dimly aware of ; but it is quite clear that one of the Princes could 
not have been Miss Ellen Terry, since she was only born in 1848, 
and never played in “ Richard III.” in her life. 





—— TT 


“‘'The Age of Chivalry is Gone.” 


—Burke. 
DESIRE in this effusion 


To establish the conclusion 
That, by a strange anomaly of fate, 
I’m unsuited to the Age, 
And have come upon the stage 
Some half-a-dozen centuries too late. 


I’ve read my Walter Scott, 
And my Bulwer, and a lot 

Of writers who discourse of Chivalry ; 
And all their statements go 
Conclusively to show 

That the feudal ages would have suited me. 


I've a yearning to reside 
In a Castle, fortified 
With battlements, a donjon, and a keep ; 
But, as it is, I dwell 
In a street in Clerkenwell, 
An unromantic neighbourhood—but cheap. 


Of the reader I may mention, 
Having no desire to keep him in the dark, 
; ) That with little inclination 

For my present occupation, 

I am temporarily a City Clerk. 


For the clearer apprehension 


On coming home to tea 
’Twould rejoice me much to see 
A moat before my door in Somers Place, 
Thanks to Sir Walter Scott, 
I know exactly what 
The right thing is to do in such a case, 
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I should look around and find 
A horn, which I should “ wind,” 
(It is incorrect to speak of horns as “ blown.”) 
When, in answer to my call, 
A whitehaired “ Seneschal ” 


Would appear and !et the Drawbridge clanking down. F 


But, alas! at Clerkenwell 
I merely ring the bell, 
And the door is opened (after some delay) 
By a “ Slavey,” who, for soap, 
Has a hatred, which I hope 
Most sincerely she will modify some day. 


In vain I urge my tailor 
To provide a suit of mail, or 
A crimson satin doublet slashed with blue ? 
He replies, in tones of scorn, 
“Such things are not much worn, 
Let me recommend our suit at two pound two.” 


From the bottom of my soul 
I long to caracole 
On a “ mettled Barb” (whatever that may be), 
From which it’s obvious 
That the knifeboard of a bus 
Is a seat most inappropriate for me. 


When to luncheon bars I go 
I cry What, Drawer, Ho! 
A flagon of right Rhenish bring me here! 
But I find that my request 
Is regarded as a jest, 
And I fall back (though reluctantly) on beer. 


Why een at Crosby Hall, BY 
Which is quite Baronial, 
They have never heard of Malvoisie or Sack ; 
And those girls with fuzzy hair, 
When I ask ’em, only stare: 
Nay !—I grieve to say they laugh behind my back. 


In private letters, I 
Invariably try 
To spell as much like Chaucer as I can : 
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I double every “t,” 
And add a final “e,” 
And instead of “if” I always put in “ an’.” 


Once for a little while - 
I used this antique style 
In my daily work in Queen Victoria Street : 
But my principal employed 
(As he does when he’s annoyed) 
Such language as I cannot here repeat. 


Though for sympathy I yearn, 
I’m repulsed at every turn, 

In this unromantic age I stand alone ; 
So with Edmund Burke, Esquire. 
(Whom I heartily admire), 

I cry “The Age of Chivalry is gone”! 


“eRe 
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Emotional Acting in Paris. 


By KATE VENNING. 


F one casts one’s eye over the list of theatrical performances 

now going on in Paris, a curious fact will be observed. Serious 
or emotional drama has all disappeared from the boards. The 
Gymnase, the Vaudeville, the Renaissance, all identified, more 
or less, with emotional drama, have fallen in with the prevailing 
taste, and have adopted a programme of comedy or farce. But 
for the steadying influence of the subventioned theatres, the 
Francais and the Odéon, both of which are, to some extent, 
independent of the vulgar law of supply and demand, Paris would 
probably be wholly given up to frivolity, and as forgetful of the 
solace and comfort of an occasional tear as if the emotional drama 
had never existed. Nor is this an accidental circumstance. It 
corresponds to an intellectual condition on the part of the public. 
An all-pervading cynicism is the order of the day. To be moved 
at anything one sees or hears is bad form. People go to the 
theatre as they would to an evening party, to see their friends, and 
to indulge in small talk. Anecdotes of managers or actresses, 
gossip about dresses, the latest social scandal—anything engages 
attention rather than the play. That indeed has been judged 
beforehand. People come to the first night with cut and dried 
convictions as to the merits or demerits of the author’s work. 
They have heard all about it from the coulisses. They know so 
much, indeed, that to listen to the performance is deemed a work 
of supererogation. Then, nothing is excellent, nothing is even 
passably good, nothing is certainly important enough to inspire 
an emotion orto cause the flutter of a single fan. Such is the 
effect of pschutt. That soul-deadening principle has influenced 
Paris life to an extent hardly to be realised by those who know it 
only in the feeble and ridiculous form of masherdom. As a witty 
writer in the “‘ Gil Blas” remarked the other day, all opinions in 
literature and art are now summed up in the drawling exclama- 
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tion, Ah! This attitude on the part of the fashionable public of 
Paris towards the stage is reflected in the newspapers, where the 
Soirée Parisienne is steadily encroaching upon the domain of serious 
criticism. Almost the only man in Paris who takes the stage 
seriously, nowadays, is Sarcey. 

There is never an effect without a cause, and I have come to 
the conclusion that the emotional drama has, for the time, gone 
out of fashion in Paris, because there is no emotional acting. 
This may be a startling assertion, especially to those who have 
been accustomed to decry the English stage by comparison with 
the French, but it will bearexamination. Always excepting Sarah 
Bernhardt, there is no actress in Paris at the present time of 
sufficient personal authority and power to attract or to command 
the public independently of the play in which she may be appear- 
ing. All this the divine Sarah has done, and may do again; but 
for nearly two years, she has been out of the reckoning, and in 
two years Paris forgets a great deal. Those of us who saw her 
during her brief season at the Lyceum last summer know that 
she can still charm us with much of the old music, and thrill 
us with much of her old magnetic force. But Paris has still to 
learn this, and has, moreover, as a preliminary step, to overcome 
a prejudice which has been slowly but surely forming for a con- 
siderable time. Sarah Bernhardt has committed the unpardonable 
crime of casting her talent before foreign audiences, not in a 
casual and contemptuous way, but systematically, and for months, 
not to say years, at a stretch. She has therefore ceased to be 
exclusively Parisian. She has lost her cachet; and already the 
chroniqueurs of the Press are solemnly warning her to expect a 
very different measure of treatment when next she appears at 
the Porte-St.-Martin to what she has been accustomed to receive. 
Well, we shall see. Sarah Bernhardt is arriving at a time of life 
when even her wiry constitution must give way, and the inevitable 
degringolade set in. Whether the new character of La Tosca, 
which has been written to her measure by Sardou, will enable 
her, at all events for a time, to reconquer Paris remains to be 
seen. In .any case she hardly falls within the scope of this article, 
which is concerned with the place at present held by emotional 
acting in the estimation of the French public. 

The Conservatoire turns out, year by year, a certain number of 
young actors and actresses ; but that this mechanical process does 
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practically as little for the higher forms of art as our rough and 
ready English system of natural’selection is proved by the fact 
that at this moment there are only three emotional actresses of 
anything like exceptional power on the Paris stage. I mean 
Mdlle. Brandés, who has just joined the Comédie Frangaise, Mdlle. 
Bartet, also of the Francais, and Madame Jane Hading, nominally 
of the Gymnase, but not likely to be longer connected with that 
theatre than the law courts will compel her. To this list some 
may be disposed to add the name of Madame Weber, who has 
recently been transferred to the Francais from the Odéon, where, 
on leaving the Conservatoire two years ago, she made a brilliant 
and much-talked-of début. Madame Weber has still, in my opinion, 
to justify herreputation. She is, I believe, a very good mother, 
having interrupted her regulation series of débuts at the Frangais 
in order to nurse her first baby; but the domestic virtues are of 
no great value, as it happens, to an actress’s career. It is more 
to the purpose to note that she is handicapped by physical defects, 
which, whatever her artistic capabilities may be, will effectually 
debar her from acquiring authority—namely, her small figure and 
her shrill disagreeable voice. Mdlle. Brandés, Mdlle. Bartet, and 
Madame Jane Hading, I take it, stand alone among actresses as 
exponents of the emotional drama in Paris. 

Ihe Conservatoire imparts to its pupils everything except that 
artistic temperament or sensibility without which the art of act- 
ing is practically worthless. How sensibility is to be acquired is 
a problem that has, so far, defied solution. It is probably no more 
to be secured by artificial means than a Greek nose or an 
intellectual forehead. The whole principle of stage emotion 
indeed, is but imperfectly understood, and deserves the attention 
of a Bain, or a Hamilton, or a Dugald Stewart, as a highly 
complex question in moral philosophy or psychology. We see 
an actress in what is called a pathetic situation. She has been 
cruelly wronged, let us say, by fate, or by the still more crush- 
ing perfidy of a lover. Her accents touch us, the chords of our 
heart vibrate in sympathy with herown. Another woman takes her 
part, and excites, not our compassion, but our sense of the 
ridiculous! Why this difference? In the one case, we feel the 
woman’s misfortune, and in the other we do not; but it is absurd 
to say that reason or tender-heartedness, or any mental attribute 
of our own, accounts for the success of the one actress in the 
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scene, and the failure of the other. On the contrary we know 
very well that the actress’s grief or despair is entirely simulated. 
There may still be some unsophisticated people in the pit or 
gallery who believe in the reality of a play so far as to be impelled 
to shout words of warning or encouragement to the performers, 
but the mass of playgoers are well aware that the actress, whose 
sorrows they temporarily share, has nothing whatever the matter 
with her, and that, although now appearing, for example, in rags 
or misery, in an hour’s time she will be comfortably supping on 
oysters and champagne, and in the best of company. The scene, 
moreover, does not affect us as such, otherwise one actress would 
move us equally with another. Evidently, therefore, theatrical 
emotion is a very different thing to real emotion. Of that fact 
we may assure ourselves in another way—namely, by noting that 
the shedding of tears at the spectacle of sorrow on the stage is 
decidedly a pleasurable sensation. We may accept it asa principle 
that the victory of an actress over our sympathies is won in defiance 
ofour reason, our judgment, our imagination, and our experience. 
What is, then, the connection between her actingand ouremotions? 
I fancy it is one of a purely physical kind, physical, I mean 
as opposed to mental. When an anatomist bares the nerve of a 
dead frog in his dissecting room, and touches it with a drop ofacid, 
it jerks precisely as if the frog were alive. It is evident that the 
movements of the nerve are not controlled by the frog’s reason or 
intelligence. Nowit seems to methat our emotions may be 
compared to the frog’s nerve. They are accustomed to be 
acted upon by certain impressions independently of our reason. 
Apply such impressions to them by artificial means and 
and they will instantly respond, without the intervention of our 
reasoning faculty at all. On the other hand, such effects are no 
more to be obtained by pure force of reason than the frog’s nerve 
is to be jerked by appealing to its intelligence. We obtain emo- 
tion, it is true, from readinga story that is not visually presented 
tous like a play, but, in that case, a mental picture is 
formed from which we derive our impressions, and our emotions 
are strong in proportion to the vividness of that picture. When 
the picture is presented, as it is on the stage, without the aid of 
our imagination, the emotional effects, as I have shown, follow 
mechanically. No doubt the imagination might help the feeble 
dramatist or the feeble actor in the same way as it does the efforts 
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of a novelist, but people accustomed to play-going expect the 
dramatist and the actor to do everything for them ; they take their 
impressions ready-made. The unsophisticated public on the 
other hand readily supplement theatrical actions with as much 
imagination and bonne volonté as may be essential to the produc- 
tion of the required emotional effect ; and this is doubtless why 
a play which seems poor to an experienced audience, thrills 
the unsophisticated public as effectually as if it were a master- 
piece. 

In considering the disfavour into which emotional acting seems 
for the time to have fallen in Paris, I am not sure that this result 
may not in part be attributed to the cynical spirit prevailing 
among all classes. For the sake of clearness, I have been arguing 
in the foregoing paragraph in favour of the relative independence 
of our mental and our emotional functions as far as the stage is 
concerned. This position being established, I would qualify it by 
saying that the imagination, although not essential to the pro- 
duction of theatrical emotion, may be employed, in a certain 
measure, to retard it. A powerful actress will moisten the eyes 
of all her auditors, but she may find it more difficult to squeeze a 
tear from the eye of a cynic than from that of a simple-minded 
man. And there is a foolish notion prevalent that to shed tears 
in a theatre is an evidence of weakness. What effortsdo some 
people make to avoid appearing moved! And if their neighbour 
happens to succumb how they affect to regard him as a weak- 
kneed brother, and plume themselves on their superior fortitude ! 
How self-consciously they look about the theatre, as if to prove 
that, whatever others may be feeling, they themselves are proof 
against the actor’s skill! With what pity they glance at the 
reddened eyes of those around, and how disdainfully they listen 
to any expressions of sensibility from any quarter—they, the 
athletes who have remained unvanquished in the struggle! All 
this is very foolish, but it isa matter to be reckoned with in con- 
nection with the stage. The theory I have ventured to advance 
with respect totheatrical emotion will prove, at least, how diffi- 
cult is the subject. In seeking to produce their effects, the best 
actresses, like the worst, grope their way, so to speak, in the dark ; 
they act instinctively. Knowledge of the true principles of acting 
is no more widely diffused in France than itis in this country, 
but the higher estimation in which the stage is held among the 
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French people secures a larger number of recruits to the theatri- 
cal profession every year, and consequently alarger proportion of 
capable artistes ! 

The excellence of acting resolves itself, in the main, into 
a question of natural aptitude. Of the actor, as of the poet, it may 
be said, nascitur, non fit. At the same time training helps to 
colour an actress’s method, and the greater frankness of the French 
mind with reference to questions of love and passion tends to 
ensure, I think, a better expression of those feelings on the French 
stage than on ourown. The three actresses I have named are 
not to be placed on a higher level than our own leading English 
actresses, but I have no doubt that, in dealing with certain phases 
of human nature, they would, on the whole, strike a truer note. 
Our English actresses never seem to have shaken themselves quite 
free from the trammels of la pudeur. If I were asked to express ina 
word the difference between the English and the French methods 
of acting, I would say that English actresses play chastity, and 
thatthe French play passion. This is the difference, for instance, 
between the style of Ellen Terry and that of Sarah Bernhardt. 
Outside imgénue parts, which are an intolerable ccnventionality, no 
French actress plays the smallest character without seeming, at 
least, to be aware of the existence of unplatonic attachments, 
Madame Judic is fond of appearing as a demure petite bourgeoise, 
but her play is always full of sly suggestion. So much indeed is 
l'amour passion, as de Stendhal calls it, in demand upon the French 
stage that I doubt whether our best English acting would not, in 
a Paris theatre, be considered cold and unnatural. There isa 
general impression that, in order to act well, an actress ought to 
have lived the passion she professes to depict. The notion is, I 
believe, an erroneous one, since it involves this curious corollary— 
that an actor, in order to present truthfully, as he may very often 
be called upon to do, the sensations of a murderer, ought at some 
time in his life to havemurdered somebody. The artistic tempera- 
ment of which I have spoken will always enable an actor to pro- 
ject himself, so to speak, into a set of sensations entirely foreign 
to his personal experience. Passion will expand, and develop, 
and enrich a woman’s nature, but it will not supply her with the 
artistic temperament required for the conveyance of her sentiments 
to the audience ; otherwise there are few ballet girls, I daresay 
who would not be prepared to compete with the leading lady, on 
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equalterms. In drawing a distinction between French and English 
methods of acting, therefore, I do not wish to be understood as 
imputing either a laxity of morals to the oneside or an excess of 
straight-lacedness tothe other. The question, I believe, is one 
of training and tradition chiefly. 

Of the trio of emotional actresses whom I have bracketed to 
a leading position in Paris, I have little difficulty in assigning the 
foremost place to Mdlle. Brandés, who, after four years’ practice 
at the Vaudeville, has been engaged at the Francais. Madame, 
Jane Hading, who began lifein opéra-bouffe at fourth rate theatres, 
has pretty wellrunhercareer. Shewill have somedifficultyin finding 
aleading position at another theatre than the Gymnase. She hasa 
certain amount of fire in her composition, but she has mannerismsof 
an ungainly kind, which tend to grow more marked. Moreover 
she has distinctly ceased to improve, and her talent has been 
shown by her appearance in such partsas Mdlle. de Belle Isle to 
have singular limitations. Mdlle. Bartet is the successor—at a 
very long interval—of Sarah Bernhardt at the Francais. Like 
her neat little figure, Mdlle. Bartet’s method is elegant and refined, 
rather than forcible, although she is, I am told, the grand daughter 
of an ouvreuse. Ladies of distinction like Francillon she plays with 
admirable delicacy and nicety of touch. But the hopes of 
the Francais—to which Sarah Bernhardt will certainly never 
return—are centred in Mdlle. Brandés, who, for her début, has 
taken up the part of Francillon, created by Mdlle. Bartet. 
Nervous at first, she failed to do herself justice in the presence 
of the critics; she had, moreover, to fight against the prejudice 
naturally entertained against a newreading of a familiar charac- 
ter. But I wasagreeably surprised, the other day, on revisiting 
“ Francillon,” to find Dumas’ strangely enigmatical heroine played 
with an unwonted fervour and force that added greatly to its 
attractiveness. The new Francillon is not, perhaps, sucha high 
born lady as the old ; occasionally the suspicion of a vulgar into- 
nation crops up in herdelivery. But she is essentially a woman 
—a living, breathing woman, whose dilated nostrils, palpitating 
bosom, and flashing eye, veiled sometimes with a dreamy tenderness, 
furnish in themselves the key ofthe character. And Mdlle. Brandés 
is still young—not more, I dare say, than four or five and twenty. Of 
the Piersons and the Pascas I have not, in this article, thought 
fit to speak. They belong-tothe past generation. Nor, of course, 
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has it come within my province to discuss the many second-rate 
actresses ofthe day from Madame Barretta downwards. The 
entire emp/oi of emotional acting has fallen into a strange con- 
dition of neglect, from which some decisive change in public taste 
alone can rescue it. How is this change to be effected? I do 
not know, but, happily, the life of the stage is full of surprises. 


“pe. 


Moonlight and Murder! 


(From THE Daily Telegraph.) 


**Mr. Morley has washed his hands of the murder of Chief Constable Whelahan. 
Will Mr. Gladstone wash his of the murder of Mrs. Penderville ?""—The “ Daily 
Telegraph,” Sept. 29, 1887. 

N a desolate cabin at foot of a hill, 
Sate a man in despair, by his wife, who was dead ! 
Unburied—the victim of patriots who kill ; 
Unpitied—the target of law—writ in lead ! 
What had both of them done to be hunted like beasts ? 
To be crushed by this curse ? to be under this ban? 
They had followed ‘the doctrine of parsons and priests, 
And had sheltered from torture a boycotted man. 


There sentence was settled in letters of blood. 
For the fell crime of charity, swift is the doom ; 
Masked cowards surrounded the cabin of mud, 
And glared like grim murderers into the room ! 
When they found that the wife was in travail and pain 
With a child yet unborn, and her agony nigh, 
They blotted Humanity’s page with foul stain, 
And determined the wife and her burden should die. 


So they sent this poor creature to toil on the way, 

To earn the sad bread for the children at home. 
‘They denied her the boon of the rest of a day, 

Though they knew that her hour of affliction had come. 
Just picture the scene—of religion and hate, 

The crime of the “ plan” and the curse of this land ; 
They told her in scorn that the “ doctor was late,” 

And the women—turned monsters!—refused her a hand! 
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Oh! Daughters of Erin! whilst centuries rolled 
You have won man’s devotion—deny it who can! 
Do you like the reproach when this story is told 
How you doomed your weak sister—defender of man ? 
Do you care to be taunted—oh! women, so fair, 
Fair maidens unmarried, and wives who are wed ? 
How you gleefully saw a man steeped in despair, 
And denied him a coffin to bury his dead. 


Who cares for your politics, party, or creed ? 
Home-Ruler, Home-Ruiner ! What can atone 
For the wrong of this widower left in his need, 
Whilst his children were stoned for protecting their own 
Can the “Island of Saints” bear to sully its fame 
With a code so infernal ? so shameful a “ plan.” 
Babes vainly appealing in Charity’s name, 
A woman unburied ! a heart-broken man! 


A voice will arise from that hate-stricken room, 
From the grave of that woman—a terrible cry, 
Denouncing the men who encompassed her doom, 
Degrading the women who left her to die. 
And religion will own neither patriot nor priest, 

And politics scorn the detestable end 
That hunted a husband to earth like a beast, 
And murdered a woman for helping a friend ! 
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On Stage Management. 
By R. K. HERVEY. 


N a letter which appeared in the Era shortly after my article in 
the September number of this journal, the writer, while admitting 

the truth of what I had said as to the want of sufficient preparation 
on the part of young actors, added that I had unaccountably omitted 
to say anything about stage management. That I said nothing 
about it is true, simply because I have had very little opportunity of 
watching stage managers while at work. The only time that I had 
the chance of witnessing day by day the rehearsal of a couple of 
plays in London I was much struck by the skill and resource shown 
by the stage manager, who was ready and able to teach his or her 
business to every member of the company, and showed himself most 
fertile in resource and prepared to cope with any difficulty that pre- 
sented itself. ‘“ How lucky the company to have so good a stage 
manager” said a friend of mine to me. “ How smoothly everything 
will go,” and everything did go very smoothly and well, and tke 
result, so far as the piece was concerned, was extremely satisfactory. 
But how about the actors? How much did they learn? In my 
opinion very little, if anything. The brains and thought which they 
ought to have brought to the study of their parts were supplied by 
the stage manager. Instead of playing their own conception of the 
characters, they played another man’s, and, as each part was in great 
measure conceived by the same brain, there was of course in the 
rendering of each a certain amount of sameness which would not 
have been there had the actors engaged, thought out their parts for 
themselves, It struck me at the time that had the stage manager, 
instead of showing the actors what they should do, contented himself 
with seeing first that they thoroughly understood their respective 
parts, and then, when anything went wrong, had he said, “You are 
not giving the proper expression to the words you are using,” or 
“Your business is not what is required by the situation,” while 
leaving them to find out for themselves the tones or business required, 
the result would have been infinitely more satisfactory. Of course 
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the answer to this is obvious. It would take far too much time to 
rehearse a piece if actors, particularly young actors, were to be left 
alone to discover what it was right to say and do. But if actors had 
taken the trouble to prepare themselves for the stage in the manner 
suggested in my last article, their intelligence would be so much 
quickened that they would commit much fewer errors than 
they now do, and when they did commit any, they would, on their 
being pointed out to them, find it much easier to rectify them. In 
the case to which I have been alluding the stage manager was a 
singularly able one. But I suppose that there are stage managers 
who are not able, who cannot detect errors either of conception or 
execution, and what is still worse, who are unable to see any 
excellence in acting which does not conform to their own par- 
ticular views; at least this is the inference I am compelled to draw 
from the fact that I have more than once noticed men and women 
whom I have known to be more than ordinarily intelligent play 
in a very unintelligent fashion. But in theatres in which the stage 
managers are truly competent one often sees mistakes, particu- 
larly in allowing displays of emotion where none should be per- 
mitted, which make me think that the stage manager is unable to 
gauge the effect that the acting or business will have upon an in- 
telligent audience. I will venture to illustrate my meaning by 
reference to two plays, one of which is still running, while the other 
was running till very lately. In ‘‘ Held by the Enemy” there is a 
scene—it is the great scene of the piece—in which two young ladies are 
endeavouring to effect the escape from prison of a man who has been 
condemned to death asa spy. In order to do this the spy simulates 
death, and the young ladies obtain an order from the general com- 
mandiag the station to allow the body to be taken away to be buried. 
The men who are to carry qut the body do not come at the ap- 
pointed time, and the young ladies make several appearances on the 
stage anxiously inquiring the reason for delay. Finally the men 
arrive, and the body is carried out accompanied by the ladies. Now, 
supposing that this situation had occurred in real life, how would these 
ladies have behaved, or, at any rate, attempted to behave? They 
would have shown sorrow at the loss of their friend and some irrita- 
tion at the delay caused by the non-arrival of those who were to 
carry off the body. They would have most carefully avoided all 
display of any emotion calculated to make the officer in charge of 
the guard room suspect what was going on. Was this the course 
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pursued on the stage? Certainly not. The conduct of both ladies 
was such that no man in his senses could have failed, not merely to 
suspect, but to feel sure, that something wrong was on foot. Now 
for my second example. In the scene in “The Red Lamp,” in which 
Demetrius visits the room in which the conspirators are assembled, 
what takes place? The conspirators, instead of moving about un- 
consciously and displaying the most profound indifference to De- 
metrius’s doings, which is the only possible way of disarming his 
suspicions, remain fixed in one spot and one attitude, and display 
an amount of uneasiness, if not of terror, which would have satisfied 
a much less astute person than Demetrius is represented as being 
that there was something to be found if he only searched ‘carefully. 
Certainly when Demetrius bids his men move the sofa, and Zazzulic 
walks across the stage with terror depicted on his face and his legs 
almost giving way under him, anyone who had been in the secret 
police for six months only, would have felt so satisfied that some- 
thing was wrong that he would have arrested everyone present 
there and then. It appears to me that in both of the instances I 
have mentioned the stage management was open to question. Of 
course, in the scene in “The Red Lamp” the quiescence of 
the other performers brings Demetrius much more prominently 
before the audience, and enables him to concentrate all attention 
upon himself, but he does this at the expense of all probability— 
nay, in my opinion, he does it to his own detriment, for the result of 
the scene is very materially to impair the belief of the audience in 
his capacity as a member of the police. This, however, does not 
matter so much as it happens, as the author has been careful to 
supply Demetrius in the next scene with an opportunity of displaying 
how very incapable a policeman he is. He comesin, and finds the 
Prince extended on the sofa with his sister watching over him, and 
when a letter is handed to him, professedly written and despatched 
by the Prince to his sister asking her to come to him on account of 
his serious indisposition, the author makes that astute old gentleman 
accept the situation, though he knows when the Princess left her 
house, and therefore when she must have received the letter; and, 
unless his memory is singularly treacherous, must remember that 
since the sending of the letter he has passed half an hour or so with 
the Prince whom he had found in the enjoyment of perfect health 
and—a cigarette. 

I am afraid that—in most cases at any rate—it is unadvisable that 
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a man should both act and stage-manage. Not very long ago I was 
present at a rehearsal of a piece in which just as the villain made his 
exit a side door opened and another performer entered through it. 
Now, in my opinion, this entrance strengthened the dramatic situa- 
tion very much ; indeed, it was the very thing needed, having regard 
to the due presentment of the play. But the villain happened also 
to be stage-managing the piece, and on the ground that the entrance 
of the other man drew away to some extent the attention of the 
audience from his own exit he promptly suppressed the entrance of 
the other, and spoilt the situation. Of course, if the writer of the 
play has sufficient knowledge and sufficient authority in the theatrical 
world to superintend and direct the rehearsals of his own piece, 
such a case as that mentioned above would never occur. He would 
take care that due justice was done to the play ; and as, after all, the 
raison @étre of an actor is to bring out to the fullest extent the 
meaning of the piece in which he is playing, he ought not to feel 
aggrieved if he should be reminded that there are others engaged in 
it besides himself, and that a part of a very few lines may be, and in 
a properly constructed piece often is, of very great importance to 
the proper comprehension of the plot. Unfortunately, actors are 
so accustomed to plays which are thrown together anyhow, without 
any effort to make the scenes consequent and natural, that they come 
to look upon a piece as a vehicle for showing off what they them- 
selves are able to do, notas a work of art which they are to interpret 
to the audience, and in the interpretation of which each of them 
should subordinate his personal desire to shine to the interests of the 
piece asa whole. I have seen companies in which some able actor 
has surrounded himself with a crowd of nonentities utterly incapable 
of understanding or interpreting the words of the author. Now, if 
this is done that the badness of the acting of the others may serve 
to heighten the excellence of that of the star, I can only say that, 
so far as I am concerned, the effect intended is not produced. 
When the capable actor has succeeded in working me up a little, the 
incapable one immediately undoes everything that the other 
has done, the consequence being that I get “no forrader.” It is like 
having alternate buckets of cold and hot water dashed over one. If 
it is done for the sake of cheapness, I strongly suspect it is not found 
to pay. - The days are gone by when the public are content to see 
one part well played and all the rest murdered. It may go and see 
a company consisting of Sarah Bernhardt and weak supporters, 
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because Mdme. Bernhardt visits us for a few weeks only, but were she 
to play here for any length of time she would either have to 
strengthen her company or to play to empty houses. 

But I have got somewhat far away from the subject of stage- 
management. Of course, in England, where theatres are private 
ventures, and where the ambition of each rising actor is to have a 
company of his own, it is very difficult to have the right sort of 
stage management, because the actor-manager, if not in name stage 
manager, is naturally soin fact. He would be more than human if, 
when a play he is producing contains a good part, he did not cast 
himself for that part, and if, when he has cast himself for it, he 
did not insist upon all the other members of his company keeping 
their parts in what is sometimes due, oftener undue, subordination to 
his own. The piece may suffer by this, and usually does, and many 
a bit of clever and original acting may be ruthlessly eliminated, but 
what does that matter? His exits and entrances are not interfered 
with, and the public is never for a moment allowed to forget that it 
is there to see not the work of the dramatist, but the acting of Mr. X. 
Some time or another this may be different. By and bye, when people 
have grown to understand how important a part healthy amuse- 
ment plays in the life of a nation, we shall have theatres in our various 
large towns established, as Mr. Irving lately proposed, by the munici- 
palities. In these the stage management will be placed in the hands 
of competent actors, who must on no account be allowed to act 
themselves, nor to introduce into the theatre their brothers and 
sisters and cousins. The parts should be distributed solely with re- 
gard to the competence of the actors to fill them, and authors should 
be listened to and their advice taken when any question arises as to 
whether a character is being rightly or wrongly conceived. Long 
runs should not be allowed, or, if they are, a couple of nights a week 
should be set apart for the performance of other plays. The actors 
would be paid by the municipality, and would, as servants of the 
public, retire upon pensions after a certain length of service. As for 
myself, I would sooner see the actors paid by the State, and have 
them transferred each year to a theatre in a different town, so that 
they might not be perpetually playing to the same audience. The 
Duke of Meiningen, I believe, insists upon his company’s playing for 
several months in the year in towns other than Meiningen ; he knows 
very well what a wholesome effect it has upon an actor to have to 
play before an audience not consisting exclusively of friends and ad- 
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mirers. That, sooner or later, some such state of affairs as I have 
sketched out above will be established I feel little doubt, and when 
it is once calied into existence we shall in a few years have a school 
of acting second to nonein Europe. At present our intentions are 
excellent, our execution feeble. 


~* Setar 


The Days of Long Ago! 


NCE more I’m sitting by your side, 
Old friend of many years! 
Time that is merciful has dried 
Your eyes from sorrow’s tears. 
Life’s pain may make the eyelids wet, 
Love’s summer change to snow, 
But you and I, cannot forget 
The days of Long Ago! 


Come! let us wander thro’ the past, 
It’s days of storm and sun ; 

Dull care behind us we may cast 
Whilst friendship’s sands can run! 

Much we remember—much forget, 
As down life’s stream we row, 

But there’s one chain to cling to yet, 
The days of Long Ago! 


What’s fame and fortune! What’s success ! 
That fates uncertain send ; 

So long as you and I can bless 
The sacred name of Friend! 

So place your hand in mine once more, 
And clasp it—for I know 

That God will bless you evermore 
For days of Long Ago! 


Cc. &. 


[Set to Mus’c by Henry Russell, and dedicated by Author and Composer to their 
friend, Mr. J. M. Levy | 
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The Introduction of Actresses to the 
English Stage. 


By WILLIAM HENRY HupsoN, F. R. HIsT.S. 


E of these later days are accustomed to speak proudly of 
what we call the progressive tendencies of the human 
race ; but if there is one point more than another which must strike 
any candid reader of the world’s history, it is the tedious slowness 
of all human development. Discoveries which, when once made, 
appear so simple as to scarcely need the making, are only hit upon 
after centuries of failure; social improvements, which, when 
secured, seem natural, if not inevitable, are only reached by a long 
and painful process of evolution. Having regard to the tenacity 
with which men cling to error, and to the persistency with which 
they resist change, we may indeed say that human progress is due 
less to any inherent tendency in mankind towards better things 
than to the certainty with which societies which will not conform to 
the conditions of life are ruled out in accordance with inexorable 
natural law. 

One is led into general considerations of this kind when turning 
to that part of theatrical history which deals with the stage pre- 
sentation of female characters. What more natural to us at the 
present day than that women’s parts should be given to women? 
what less natural than that a stage heroine should be represented 
by a disguised member of the other sex? And yet it isa 
fact that, not only to the vast theatres of Greece and Rome, 
but also to the English stage for several centuries, and during 
its most brilliant period, actresses were practically unknown. 
Women’s parts were played by boys or men; and all the moral 
and artistic disadvantages resulting from such a practice had to 
be accepted almost as a matter of course. We need not at 
present concern ourselves with the theatre of antiquity; but a few 
particulars concerning English boy-actresses and their first female 
successors may prove of some interest. 

It is unnecessary here to linger over the earliest period of 
English stage-history further than to remark that during the whole 
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time that religious mysteries remained popular, male performers 
invariably took the female parts. This fact is in itself sufficient to 
discredit the suggestion of Dr. Marriott and others, that in the plays 
treating of the Creation and the Fall, our first parents were actually 
represented to the spectators in a state of innocence, quite unen- 
cumbered by “the troublesome disguises which we wear.” The 
system which thus remained in vogue during the long continuance 
of religious representations still held its ground when plays of a 
secular character arose to take their place. So strange are the per- 
versions of idea produced by long familiarity with things, that that 
which would seem to us a radical imperfection appeared in quite a 
different light to some of the writers of that day. In his “Pierce 
Pennilesse, his supplication to the Devill,”’ published in 1592, Nash 
actually boasts that the English players were “ not as the players 
beyond sea,” who had “‘common curtizans to play women’s 
parts.” Whether dramatic writers and the theatrical world at 
large were ready to look at the matter from Nash’s point of view, 
we cannot say ; but it is quite evident that upon the whole they 
accepted the system as belonging somehow and necessarily to the 
nature of things, since many years elapsed before any definite 
attempt was made in the direction of change. 

Numerous passages might be culled from the Elizabethan 
dramatists having reference to the boy-actresses of the time—to 
those stage-women who, as George Chapman says :— 

‘““No women are indeed ; 
But pages made for need 
To fill up women’s places, 
By virtue of their faces 
And other hidden graces.’’* 

But we will here confine ourselves to Shakespeare. In the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” for instance, occurs the following 
bit of dialogue between Quince and Flute :— 

Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender. . . . You must 
take Thisby on you. 

Flute. What is Thisby? A wandering Knight? 

Quin. It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 


Flute. Nay, faith, let me not play a woman; I have a beard 
coming. 
Quin, That’s all one; you shall play it in a mask.t 





* « The Gentleman Usher,’’ 1606. + Act I., Sc. 2. 
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Flute’s objection, and Quince’s reply, were probably both 
common at the time; for where a young man could not make 
up well in woman’s character, recourse was generally had to a 
mask. The mask, it must be remembered, was so common a part 
of alady’s dress in those times that no great notice would be taken 
of its use. Again, we have the epilogue spoken by Rosalind to 
“As you Like It,” in which she says, “If I werea woman, I would 
kiss as many of you as had beards to please me,” and the remark 
of Viola in “The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” that 

** At Pentecost, 
When all our pageants of delight were play’d, 


Our youth got me to play the woman’s part, 
And I was trimm’d in Madam Julia’s gown ;—’’* 


a passage which, it should be remembered, is spoken by Viola 
while she is disguised as Sebastian. 

The recollection of the fact that Shakespeare’s women were 
represented by youths not only brings out the significance of such 
passages as these, but kelps us in some measure to a better under- 
standing of the great dramatist’s treatment of female character. 
Beautiful as are many of his heroines, they upon the whole play 
a less decisive and active part in his plots than women do in our 
modern dramas; and this is probably owing less to the alteration 
which has taken place in the social status and influence of women 
than to the fact that, writing for boys, the dramatist had perforce 
to make the feminine element less varied and pronounced than he 
might otherwise have done. It is indeed remarkable, considering 
these difficulties, that the women of the Elizabethan stage possess 
in combination the force of character and the womanly charm 
with which so many of them are endowed. Did Shakespeare, we 
may well wonder, have any premonition of the time when women 
of lofty genius would become the exponents of those bright 
creations which he had to leave in the hands of boys? We 
cannot say; but it is hardly possible to avoid the fancy that he 
did occasionally dream of something better than a boyish Juliet, 
a Desdemona with an incipient beard, a Cordelia whose voice, far 
from being “ soft, gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman,” 
varied between a shrill treble and a sepulchral bass. Perhaps we 
can even detect a shade of that disgust which he himself must have 





* Act IV., Sc. 4. Another reference will be found in Hamlet’s interview with 
the players (Act II., Sc. 2). 
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felt, in the words in which he makes Cleopatra express the fear 
that when “ the quick comedians” got hold of her, she should see 


‘‘ Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness, 
I’ the posture of a wench.’’* 


Bad as it must always have been to have female parts played 
by boys, the system must, one would think, have been seen at 
its worst in those cases where a woman is represented as dis- 
guising herself in male attire. This was a favourite device with 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries; but it almost makes one giddy 
to think of the confusion which it must have produced. Imagine 
a boy playing the part of a girl who pretends to be a boy ; imagine 
a boy having to give a bad imitation of what all the time he really 
is—to be disguised in his proper clothing, and represent as strange 
the manners which are his own! We often speak of the strong 
imaginative faculty of an Elizabethan audience. In such a case 
as this imagination beyond that possessed by the ordinary play- 
goer of the present day, and no small amount of good feeling 
withal, would be certainly required to prevent the exhibition 
from degenerating into the absurd. 

But though accepted by play-writers and spectators, the system 
of which I speak did not pass altogether uncondemned. In the 
Puritan party, then growing in power and importance, it found 
an implacable foe. The opposition of this party was, of course, 
based wholly upon moral and religious considerations ; the bone 
of their contention being what they termed the “ abomination” 
of men dressing as women. The case against the stage in this 
respect is very elaborately set forth in “ Maister Rainold’s 
aunswere unto Maister D. Gager, concerning Theatre-sights, 
Stage-playes, &c.,” contained in a little book published in 1599 
and entitled ‘‘ Th’ Overthrow of Stage Playes.” 

The matter at issue between Rainolds, or Reynolds, and Gager, 
turned particularly upon the performance of a Latin play at 
Christ Church, in which some of the boys had appeared in female 
parts. Reynolds founded his objection upon “the best law 
indeed, even the law of God, which forbiddeth @ man to put on 
woman's raiment, a thing though not distaining all stage-playes, 
yet well-nigh all, and there amongst, all yours ’’—namely, those 
given at Christ Church. With what seems to be quite un- 
necessary erudition and ingenuity, Reynolds proceeds to show 





* “ Antony and Cleopatra,” Act V., Sc. 2. 
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that “the prohibition of men to be attired as women, women as 
men, belongeth to the morall, not to the ceremoniall law,” and 
that the imitation by one sex of the dress, manners, and deport- 
ment of the other is therefore “‘ unseemelie.” 

It would probably be unsafe to infer that the invectives of learned 
divines had much to do in bringing about a change ; but in any case, 
not many years after Shakespeare’s death, an experiment was made 
in the way of bringing women on to the stage. A quotation pre- 
viously given from Nash has shown the reader that actresses were 
already employed abroad. In 1611 Coryate, the eccentric 
traveller, published his “ Crudities,” in which he tells us that when 
he was at Venice (namely, in 1608), he went to one of the play- 
houses there to witness the performance of a comedy. ‘‘ Here,” he 
writes, “ I observed certain things that I never saw before ; for I saw 
women act—-a thing that I never saw before, though I have heard 
that it hath been sometimes used in London.” So far as my re- 
searches extend, it would seem that Coryate’s hearsay evidence was 
at fault, no woman having appeared on the English stage at the time 
that he wrote. It was not until some eighteen years after the pub- 
lication of his work that the foreign custom was introduced into 
England. In 1629, a French company performed in a play at 
Blackfriars, and of this company part, at least, consisted of women. 
Prynne, in his “ Histrio-Mastix,” refers (in the marginal note on 
page 413) to this attempt of “some French women, or monsters 
rather,” which, with his usual wealth of vocabulary, he pronounces 
“impudent, shamefull, unwomanish, gracelesse,” and which he 
attacks with sundry other epithets which need not here be set down. 
The novelty of the experiment seems to have drawn a great many 
people together, for Prynne, elsewhere referring to the same exhibi- 
tion, says that to the theatre at the time ‘“‘there was great resort.” 
All the same, the attempt does not appear to have been at all suc- 
cessful. A private letter, written by one Thomas Brande, and 
addressed apparently to the Bishop of London, which is quoted by 
Collier in his ‘‘ History of Dramatic Poetry” (Vol. I., p. 452), in- 
forms us, in effect, that the piece was damned. The writer, 
summing up his own feelings in regard to the matter, says, “ Glad 
I am to saye that they (¢.2.,.the performers) were hissed, hooted, and 
pippin-pelted from the stage, so as I do not think they will soone be 
ready to trie the same againe.” But the French players were not 
so easily discouraged, for a fortnight after at the Red Bull Theatre 
they once more put in an appearance, and even made a third, but 
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still unprosperous, attempt at the Fortune play-house during the 
same year. These efforts of course brought down the wrath of the 
Puritans, who, having for years past lashed themselves into fury 
about the “abominable practice” of allowing female parts to be 
taken by men, now became equally violent against the means by 
which the “abominable practice ” was to be got rid of. To them, 
indeed, the whole thing was rotten ; as Prynne put it, the exhibi- 
tions of both boy-actresses and female performers were “ evill— 
yea, extremely vitious,” and “the superabundant sinfulness of the 
one can neither justifie the lawfulnesse nor extenuate the wicked- 
nesse of the other.” But, though we might have anticipated the 
vigorous opposition of the Puritans, that of the theatrical world 
itself is less comprehensible. It is surely a noteworthy example of 
the deteriorating effects of bad customs that the first efforts which 
were made to bring actresses on to the English stage were made 
amidst the most unmistakable evidences of popular disapproval. 

That these attempts were immediately followed by other experi- 
ments of the same kind there does not seem sufficient reason to 
suppose, though ladies by this time were pretty constantly appearing 
in masques and other performances at Court. Still, the idea of 
seeing women on the stage must have been growing more and 
more familiar, if we are to judge from such a passage as that in Act 
v., Scene 2 of Brome’s “ Court Beggar,” where Lady Strangelove 
remarks, “If you have a short speech or two, the boy’s a pretty 
actor, and his mother can play her part; woman actors now grow 
in request.” 

While the theatres were still under the ban of the Puritan govern- 
ment, Sir William Davenant, doing his best to keep alive the public 
taste in dramatic amusements, produced several pieces of an operatic 
or oratorical character. In one of these, ‘The Siege of Rhodes,” 
represented in 1656, Mis. Coleman (the wife of Mr. Edward Cole- 
man) bore a part. Mrs. Coleman was only an amateur, and at best 
her performance was scarcely of a dramatic character ; but her ad- 
mission into the cast shows the direction in which Davenant’s ideas 
were already tending. With the re-opening of the theatres in 1659, 
and the subsequent diffusion of French habits and _ tastes, 
women finally found a place on the stage; and, though it was 
at first held needful to offer many apologies for the innovation, the 
success of the experiment was not long left in doubt. 

The Letters Patent granted by Charles II. to Sir W. Davenant on 
January 15, 1662, recite that, whereas women’s parts had formerly 
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been acted by men, “at which some had taken offence,” all women’s 
parts might for the future “be performed by women.” At the 
same time, Thomas Killigrew received a like authorisation; and 
thus, as the “ Historia Histrionica ” has it, “ about the same time that 
scenes were introduced upon the Stage of London, women were 
brought to act their own parts.” 

It is unfortunately impossible for us now to say with any certainty 
to whom belongs the honour of having been the first English 
actress. That distinction has been claimed for Mrs. Norris, 
Mrs. Saunderson (afterwards the wife of the celebrated Betterton), 
Mrs. Hughes, Ann Marshall, and others of less note; but for 
none of these has a good case been made out. It seems pretty 
clear, however, that the first character played by a woman 
after the re-opening of the theatres was that of Desdemona ; for 
Thomas Jordan, himself an actor, wrote a “Prologue to introduce 
the first woman that came to act onthe stage in the Tragedy called 
‘The Moor of Venice.’” This prologue is curious as exhibiting the 
tone of apology with which it was thought necessary that the lady 
should be presented to the public. Those familiar with the literature 
of the Restoration will understand why I do not transcribe it a 
extenso, but the following lines will give an idea of the manner. in 
which it treated the innovation :— 


I come, unknown to any of the rest, 

To tell you news—I saw the lady drest. 
The woman plays to-day ; mistake me not— 
No man in gown, or page in petticoat. 


* * be * 


Do you not twitter gentlemen? I know 

You will be censuring ; do it fairly though. 

"Tis possible a virtuous woman may 

Abhor all sorts of looseness, and yet play— 

Play on the stage, where all eyes are upon her. 

Shall we count that a crime France counts an honour ? 


* * * + 


But to the point. In this reforming age 

We have intents to civilize the stage. 

Our women are defective, and so siz’d, 

You'd think they were some of the guard disguis’d; 
For, to speak truth, men act, that are between 
Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 

With bone so large, and nerve so uncompliant— 
Where you call DespEmona, enter_G1anT. 
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In the same strain the short epilogue inquires :— 
And how do you like her? Come, what is’t ye drive at ? 
She’s the same thing in publick as in private. 
* * * * 


Then he that censures her in such a case 
Hath a soul blacker than Othello’s face. 


Each of the two dramatic companies which then held the field (that 
of Davenant and that of Killigrew) contained several ladies, but in 
the first years of the Restoration they did not have the field entirely 
to themselves. To this period, indeed, belongs Edward Kynaston, 
one of the most famous of the boy-actresses, and the reigning 
favourite with the ladies of the day; and female parts were also 
taken by other male performers, as by Major Mohun, who, we read, 
after having fought through the civil war, played one of 
Shirley’s heroines at the attractive age of thirty-five. But the 
persistency of the old custom may be explained by the fact that for 
some time the number of actresses on the stage was not equal to 
that of the female parts to be played, and hence occasional recourse 
was had to members of the other sex. Naturally, however, when 
the two systems met in open field, there could be little doubt as to 
which would ultimately bear off the victory. From that time to this 
women have been taking a firmer and firmer place upon the stage ; 
and, in spite of the clamour of a few who still mistake Oriental 
animalism for delicacy, they will continue to yield us some of the 
brighest examples of dramatic art so long as the English theatre re- 
mains popular—which we may safely say wi!l be as long as English 
society holds together. 


allies 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“THE SULTAN OF MOCHA.” 


Comic Opera, in three acts, music by ALFrep CetLier. Libretto by W. Lesrocg. 
First produced at the Prince’s, Manchester, November 16, 1874. Re-produced at the St. James’s, 
London, April 17, 1876, and revived at the Strand Theatre, London, September 21, 1887. 





Shallah... ... \.. «. Mr, Ernest Biren. Isidore .. ww. Miss FLORENCE MELVILLE. 

Peter .. .. .. «. Mr. H. Bracy. Eureka ... ... ... Miss[FLORENceE MONTGOMERY. 

‘Cay Sneak ... ... Mr. Caries Danpy. Dick... ... ... ... Miss Maup Husziey, 

miral Flint ... ... Mr. C. H. Kenney. Jack... ... ... ... Miss Neue Lisiz, 

Chamberlain ... Mr. C. WrexrorD. eee Miss B. Marisrte. 

Grand Vizier... ... Mr. LeonarD CALVERT. Will... ... ... ... Miss GLapys CARLETON, 

Frank ... ... ... «. Mr. L. BAatren. Jenny os ss os Miss Beatrice Eaton. 

Blackwall Bill ... ... Mr. J. HARVEY. ae Miss B. Gorpoy. 

Chief of Pirates ... ... Mr. CALDER O'BYRNE. Madge... _... ... Miss F. ENGLAND. 

Head ve... .. ». Mr, EDWARDS. Nan ... ... «+ ... Miss'D. Tempurron, 

Dolly... .. ... «. Miss VioLetT CAMERON. POD ey wee wee Miss F, Levey. 

EACY tee cee ove Miss MADELEINE SHIRLEY. 





Miss Lydia Thompson, wisely I think, took advantage of the favour 
in which Mr. Alfred Cellier’s music is now held and revived a work of 
his, which, if not quite equal to“ Dorothy,” is at least a good second to it. 
The subject, too, affords scope for beautiful scenery, tasteful dresses 
and ballets, and good groupings, and all of these have been set before 
us in the most complete and even lavish manner. The story is but 
thin, yet a good deal of fun has been developed in its telling, thanks 
to the introduction by Mr. Lestocq (who has written it “up to date’’) 
of hits at the current events of the day and various quips and puns. 
Dolly; the heroine, daughter of the stony-hearted Admiral Flint, is 
persecuted by the attentions of apiratical, mean admirer in the person 
of Captain Sneak, who, finding that his suit will not prevail, as she 
has already given her ‘‘ true love” to Peter, kidnaps her and carries 
her off, with her friend Lucy, in his villanous craft. Turned slave 
dealer, he offers the rest of the captives he has obtained for sale tothe 
Sultan of Mocha, but his dark highness will only be satisfied with the 
purchase of Dolly, who becomes an inmate of the harem. But 
Peter and her father have been in pursuit of Sneak, and disguised as 
merchants witness the sale, though unable to prevent it, and later, in 
the garb of a pilgrim, Peter obtains admission to the palace, and, 
with the assistance of his ship’s crew, rescues his lady-love, to the 
discomfitire of Sneak and the rage of the Sultan, who is unable to 
resist, as his guards have disbanded themselves through not receiving 
their arrears of pay. Had the plot been even weaker the charming 
music would have carried it through triumphantly. Miss Violet 
Cameron as Dolly was exactly suited to the character, and sang 
with exquisite charm the music set down for her, more particularly 
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distinguishing herself in an interpolated song of Tosti’s, “ Love 
Ties,” and a delicious slumber song, ‘‘ Close thou gentle sleep.” I 
have seldom heard a greater reception than was accorded her on her 
first entrée. Mr. H. Bracy was breezy and cheery as the “ Heart of 
Oak,” Peter, and did more than justice to allthe numbers set down 
to him, gaining a double encore for perhaps the choicest, a quaint, 
yet melodious, yawning song,-‘‘I really am so sleepy.” Mr. Ernest 
Birch made his début as Shallah, the Sultan of Mocha, and created a 
most favourable impression, his fine-presence and good quality of 
baritone voice standing him in excellent stead. His. singing of ‘‘ The 
Sultan am I” and “ Unrequited Love” were warmly applauded. 
Mr. Charles Danby, who is fresh to West-end audiences, is a valuable 
acquisition, possessed as he is of humour and considerable originality. 
He made the part of Captain Sneak a most amusing one, and his two 

principal songs, ‘I love the ocean” and “Come buy, come buy,” 

were decided hits. Miss Madeleine Shirley was a very captivating 
Lucy, and sang very sweetly. A chorus of “ Pensioners’’ and the 
Sailors’ chorus are two that are certain to become popular airs, 
Mdme. Katti Lanner has arranged some very graceful ballets, in one 
of which Miss F. Levey proved herself an accomplished ballerina, 
The mise-en-scene throughout was perfect, thanks to the thoroughly 
capable management of Mr. Charles Harris, and the dresses a 
marvel of delicacy and refinement of colour, combined with richness 
and splendour. The scenery invariably forms a beautiful frame to a 
charming picture. Under Miss Lydia Thompson’s management the 
old glories of the little ‘“‘ Strand” appear likely to be revived. 

Cecit Howarp. 


“FETTERED FREEDOM.” 


Original Domestic Drama, in three acts, hy Mruner Kemer and C. H. Sternexson. 
Produced at a matinee at the Vaudeville Theatre, September 28, 1887. 


Dr. Sidne: Naw geeey Mr, Yor«KE STEPHENS. Charles... ..... .. Mr, E. M. Rossow. 
Captain Everd... ... Mr. Basserr Ros. Summers... ... .... Miss Kars James. 
tt... Mr. W. E. BuATcuey. es Hutton .., «i. Miss Fanny Broven. 
Mark Moon... ... ... Mr. C. H. Srernenson. rs. Templeton... ... Miss Mary RorkE. 
Septimus Potter ... Mr. Forses Dawson. Norah Lovel ... .... Miss Heten Leytoy. 





The authors chose a melancholy subject for their plot, and one that 
is not quite consistent with human nature of the present day, when 
they made a dying wife, in the person of Mrs. Templeton, sanction and 
bless the union that she enjoins shall take place between her husband 
«and her friend Norah Lovel, after her own decease, she having dis- 
covered the secret. of their love foreach other, which they have care- 
fully tried to conceal. Though at the fall of the curtain at the end 
of the first act the audience is led to suppose that Mrs. Templeton 
has died, yet in the second she is still alive, and her actual decease is 
caused by her using aconite instead of morphia, to which drug shie is 
janes and by this sudden death a suspicion is cast upon her husband, 

by a certain Captain Evered, who wishes to gain Norah for 
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himself, ‘but is defeated in his'end. through the agency of . Agnes 
Hutton. With the!acting little fault could be found, though: there 
was not any extraordinary. scope forthe display of talent, axpapt in 
the case of Mr. Bassett Roe, who availed himself of it. 


— ee 


“ FASCINATION.” 


A New and Improbable Comedy, in three acts, written by Harrirrr Jay and Rosert BUCHANAN. 
First produced at the Novelty Theatre, on Thursday afternoon, October 6th, 1887, 





Lord Islay Mr, Henry NEvVIULR. Mre, Delamere... ... ... Miss ALice Yorxs. 

The Duke of Hurlingham Mr. Earpi&y TURNER. Arabella Ammhurst... ... Miss Apan Barron. 
Captain Vane... ... «. Mr. A. FBRRAND. The open of cata: 

Mr, Isaacson... ... ... Mr. Frank Green. ham... - Miss Ernet Horr. 
Fotheringay ... ... .. Mr. F. Vivian. Adele .. Miss FLonexce Gorpoy. 
Servant ... ... .. .. Mr. H. Drucs. Miss Dottie Destrange .. Miss G. WARRINGTON. 
Mirliton . «Mr. G. B. Paruvips. Miss Cora ware: «+» Miss D. Kerr. 

Lord Jack | Slashton. .. Mr, W. Scorr Burst. Perkins ... ... « Miss K. Cusirr. 

Comte de laGrange ... Mr. GuonGe Canyinor. | Mrs. Iraacs.n ... -- Miss E. Winer. 


TheRev. Mr. Colley ... Mr. Eowarp Rigutox. | Lady Madge Stashton _ Miss Haratert Jay- 


‘“‘ Fascination ” has been noticed by some writers on its merits as an 
impossible play ; without going quite as far as this (for women have so 
frequently passed as males for a considerable time without detection that 
Lady Madge’s assumption of a masculine garb and in it mixing in men’s 
society in men’s haunts may be excused) the authors have described it as: 
an improbable one. The fault that may be found with it seems to me to 
be that one of the most beautiful ideas, that of a pure woman, risking 
everything, including her good name, to discover her lover’s perfidy or 
truth, and to endeavour to win him back toa right path, has been treated 
in a great measure in a farcical manner, while containing thé élements 
of the most exquisite comedy. Lord Islay, belonging to a crack regi- 
ment, lives the life of many of his order, and has become entangled with 
a Mrs. Delamere, who is at least an adventuress. His better nature is 
stifled by her wiles of fascination, and he forgets the duty he owes to 
Lady Madge Slashton, to whom he is engaged. She is something of a 
flirt, but yet true-hearted and brave, and hearing the scandal connected 
. with her lover’s name, she persuades her brother to take her to Mrs. 
Delamere’s, where as a rich young West Indian gentleman, and under the 
name of Marlow, she almost makes the hostess fall in love with her, plays 
cards and wins, buys up Lord Islay’s acceptances from a creditor of his, 
and eventually insults Lord Islay publicly most grossly. She is almost led to. 
believe in her lover’s faithlessness through his having parted with the en- 
gagement ring which she gave him, to Mrs. Delamere, but this has been 
obtained from him by fraud at the instigation of the captivating widow’s 
fellow adventurer and tyrant, Count de la Grange, who wishes to part 
the lovers that he may prefer his suit with success to Lady Madge. But 
Mrs. Delamere is not all bad, and she confesses how she has en- 
deavoured to lure Lord Islay on, but has never succeeded in touching his 
heart, and so Lady Madge forgives him, puts all his escapades down 
to the “fascination ” exercised over him by the syren, and accepts the 
plea that “everybody does it” as the excuse for his other misdemeanours 
of gambling, &c. Miss Harriett Jay played with such consummate tact 
and judgment as Lady Madge’Slashton as to secure the = of her 
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character. Never for one moment did she lose sight of the fact that she 
was a high-born lady, and her assumption of the male impersonation was 
original and highly finished, whilst every now and then, when she fancied 
she had wasted her deepest affection on a worthless object, her uncon- 
trollable.bursts of womanly feeling were powerful yet full of tenderness. 
Mr. Henry Neville did his best to portray in a favourable light the weak 
and almost despicable Lord Islay, but did not thoroughly succeed in 
his thankless task. Miss Alice Yorke as Mrs. Delamere played with con- 
siderable point, but was not refined enough in her conception of her part. 
Mr. Edward Righton as the obliging, simple curate, the Rev. Mr. Colley, 
was entertaining, and Mr. W. Scott Buist again distinguished himself as 
a manly young English nobleman, devoted to his sister. And even as 
‘“‘ Fascination” stands at present I should not be much surprised if it 


took its place in a regular evening bill, and secure a considerable measure 
of success. 


QUASIMODO. 


“ MISS ESMERALDA.” 


New and original melodramatic burlesque, in two acts, written by “ A. C. Torr” 


and Horace MILs. 
First produced at the Gaiety Theatre, Oct. 8, 1887. 








Oe eee Mr. LEo StorMONT. Esmeralda Miss Marton Hoop. 
Claude Frollo... . Mr. E. J. Lonnen Madame Gondelarieur... Miss Emity Miuuer. 
aasimodo... . Mr. Frank THornToy. Fleur-de-Lis .., Miss Lerry Linp. 
Gringoire . Mr. Gzores Stone. Zillah ss aes eee | Miss Appi BLANCHE. 
Wigne ... .. «+ «+ Mr. E,W. Cotman. Miss eae a sesame 
Captain —_— bee wee Miss Fannis Lesuie. Female Warders ... ... 
Ernest .. «. «+ «+ Miss ADA BLANCHE. Miss Manin DE BRAHAM. 


When. Mr. ents Edwards made his bow at the fall of the curtain 
on the first production of ‘‘ Miss Esmeralda” he must have been satis- 
fied that, though he had not had the assistance of Miss Farren or Mr. 
Leslie, and his regular burlesque company, he had recruited so well 
for substitutes, and given his patrons such an amusing and splendidly 
mounted piece that they had scarcely missed their old favourites. The 
postponement for a week was wise, for it enabled Mr. Charles Harris 
to marshal his forces into thoroughly proper order, and to make 
everything go with that completeness and perfection which we expect 
from him, In the main incidents the authors have followed Victor 
Hugo’s work fairly closely, only that Gringoire is made into a corporal 
instead of a poet, and receives the murderous stab from Frollo in lieu of 
Captain Phoebus being the victim. Often as the subject has been told 
it appeared fresh and attractive to the audience, enlivened as it was 
by the charming music, to which, for the most part, Herr Meyer Lutz 
had set it. In the opening scene, the Market Place in Paris (a 
beautiful one), we find Esmeralda has captivated not only her own 
particular choice, Captain Phebus, but that the monk, Claude 
Frollo, has fallen a victim. to her charms, and that even poor mis- 
shapen Quasimodo worships at her shrine. Frollo revenges himself 
for her contempt of his suit by stabbing Gringoire and charging her 
‘with the crime, and the scene closes with her being handed over to 
justice... The second act shows her in prison, where Quasimodo 
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assures her that he can and will save her from the charge, and Frollo 
offers to do so if she will only be his. And then comes the Court.of 
Justice, where the monk appears as prosecuting counsel and Phcebus 
for the defence, and an amusing mock trial takes place, reminding us of 
certain late Hibernian episodes. But Esmeralda’s innocence is proved 
by the appearance of Gringoire up a trap, to the music of the apparition 
scene in the ** Corsican Brothers,’’ and the whole of the characters are 
next seen in the Jardin de Paris, where some very picturesque effects 
are produced by means of the electric light, and one of the most 
charming dances, ‘‘The Pyramid Ballet,” is introduced, the main 
body, clothed in scarlet, representing the red balls, which are grace- 
fully “ pocketed” by Miss Letty Lind as the white ball. All the 
dresses designed by Mr. Percy Anderson are not only correct archzo- 
logically, but are beautiful from the artistic harmony in the blending’ 
of colours, to which the “ Liberty’ silks lend themselves so effec- 
tively. The troops appear in silver armour; gipsies wear the bright. 
coloured costumes associated with our ideas of the Romany people, 
and even in the prison scene the convicts’ and warders’ dresses are made 
to be tasteful though characteristic. But it isnot as a mere spectacle 
that ‘‘Miss Esmeralda” will attract, the music is far above the 
average of comic opera. Miss Marion Hood, who acted with more 

than her usual skill, sings “Only a gipsy girl” and “ His for ever- 

more” in a manner that gains a nightly encore, and Miss Fannie 
Leslie, sprightly and musical, is most effective in her songs and 

dances. Mr. Frank Thornton displays great ability as Quasimodo, 

Mr. George Stone possesses a fund of humour which he brings into 

play as Gringoire. Mr. Leo Stormont sings with spirit “ The Noble 

Born.” Valuable aid is given by Miss Ada Blanche, who dances 
well, and delivers her lines admirably. Miss Letty Lind’s dancing 
is grace itself, and forms a special feature. With regard to Mr, E. 

J. Lonnen, Claude Frollo has given him his opportunity and well has 
he availed himself of it, Quaint, active, and full of rich fun, he never 

flags for a moment, and his song, “ Killaloe,’ which Mr. Martin has 
written for him, will eclipse ‘‘ Ballyhooley” from its rollicking 
absurdity, and the eccentric humour with which Mr. Lonnen sings 
and dances an accompaniment to it. There are some excellent 
quartets, trios, and duets introduced, and among the choruses that 
sung by the “‘ Convicts” is one that stamps itself on the memory from 
its melody. The ballets and scenery are perfect of their kind, in fact 

nothing that lavish expenditure, good taste, and careful supervision 

could do to secure success has been wanting, and, consequently, 

success has been the result. ‘“ Woodcock’s Little Game” precedes 
the burlesque, but the cast is not strong enough, Mr. Cyril 

Maud and Mr. George Stone being the only two who deserve favour- 
able mention. 


Ceci, Howarp, 
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-“ THE TONGUE OF SLANDER.” 


New Sensational Drama, in four acts, by T.G. Warren and Joun Dovetass. 
“- “Kirst produced at the Standard Theatre, Monday, October lith, 1887. 


Sr pe Graham... Mr. Czcm Morton Yorks. | Doctor Dampier ... Mr. Arnrnur Brunton. 
Josiah Larkspur .,. Mr. Gzores Byrne. Lewis F oe 29 ale eee Mr. Wiutiam H. Day. 
Frank Rylots ...-... Mr. G. W. Cocasuay. Bessie Maguire... ... Miss Amy McNEILL. 
Ben Brayling «+ oe Mr. H, Lonspet. Mrs. Ray... ... .. Miss Marie Sr. JonN. 
Captain Va Mr. Ricnaro Purpoy. Little Ben... .... ... Lirrig Lorra. 
Gordon Ray ... ... Mr. Bassett Ros. Nelly Webster ... .. Miss Kats Lesuiz. 


: Jealousy, ‘and the unfounded suspicion of the fidelity of a loving 
wife, are subjects which have been used so frequently that “‘ The 
Tongue of Slander” would present few new features in the working 
out of the plot were it not for the originality of the fourth act. 
Bessie Maguire, previous to her marriage, had been engaged to Frank 
Rylots, but as he is supposed to have been lost in the ‘* Moonbeam,” 
she at length consents to Lewis Maguire’s proposals, and becomes ‘his 
wife. She soon discovers how truly he loves her, and is learning to 
repay his affection, when Rylots returns from sea, and they meet; 
but she at once gives him to understand that for the future they must 
he friends and nothing more. Sir Spencer Graham has made dis- 
honourable proposals to her in the past, and he sees in the return of 
her former lover the opportunity of sowing dissension between 
husband and wife, and so perhaps getting the latter into his power. 
With this view, Larkspur, his confidential man, employs Gordon 
Ray, a returned convict and clever forger, to write a letter in imitation 
of Maguire’s hand, saying that he has met with an accident, and 
asking Bessie to come to him. This is delivered by Captain Vander- 
house, another tool of the baronet’s, and she is brought to a lone 
house where Rylots is in temporary hiding, he being under false 
accusation of having scuttled the Moonbeam, an act committed by 
Captain Vanderhouse, and through which Sir Spencer has recovered 
heavy insurances from the underwriters. Maguire follows his wife, 
finds her in the presence of Rylots, and taxes her with infidelity, and 
rushes off almost in a state of frenzy.. Rylots follows him, having 
changed clothes with his friend Ben Brayling, who in the darkness is 
mistaken by Gordon Ray for Rylots, against whom he has vowed 
revenge as having been the principal witness against him on his trial, 
and after a struggle Brayling is hurled into the Dragon's Dyke, and 
Maguire, appearing just after on the scene, is supposed -to ‘have been: 
the murderer. -Vanderhouse is incensed at Larkspur’s not paying 
him the sum “agreed upon as the price of his-villainies, and in’ ‘The 
Tidal Harbour,” at night, enumerates to him the various transactions 
in which he has been a party, amongst others the plot to ruin Bessie; 
and’ produces ‘the forged letter which she had dropped. ‘Béssie is 
wandering homeless and overhears this, concealed behind some bales, 
and rushifig out snatches away the compromising document. Lark- 
spur, seeing that they are in her power, determines at once to silence 
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her, and dragging her to the edge of the tidal basin hurls her in. 
Rylots, disguised as Ben Brayling, ‘has taken service on board the 
ship which Vanderhouse commands, in order to worm out his secrets. 
He hears Bessie’s cries for help, and throwing off his coat plungés' itt, 
swims to her, and holds her up till-‘a boat comes'to their rescue. In 
the last act Gordon Ray, in the‘garb of a clergyman,-calls..at--Doctor 
Dampier’s house to take a birdseye view of its fastenings, in prepara- 
tion for an intended burglary. He finds the Doctor nursing.a dying 
child, for whom the supposed clergyman is asked to offer up a prayer. 
Taken aback at such a proposal, he requests to be left alone with the 
child, and as soon as the Doctor’s back is turned is proceeding to 
break open a bureau, when the child awakes and calls for the Doctor. 
‘In his ungoverned rage at the fear of discovery he présses a pillow 
over the boy’s mouth, and when the Doctor entérs the roomi ‘the 
‘burglar, callous as he is, cannot but be for the moment unnerved, and 
his ruthless character completely breaks down when he learns that he is 
the murderer of his own boy, whom the kind-hearted Doctor had taken 
under his roof since his mother’s death. Appalled at what‘he hears, 
Gordon Ray confesses the murder of Brayling and his share in the 
plot that has been laid against:Bessie. Her honour is re-established, 
and husband and wife are once more made happy. Mr. Richard 
Douglass has painted a very lovely scene for the Dragon’s Dyke ; 
and that of the Tidal Harbour, with its wharves and lighthouse in 
the background, is picturesque in the extreme, and a fit setting, in 
which the best “sensation” that has ever been witnessed’ on the 
stage is produced. Here are no dummies thrown into gauze, and 
painted representations of water, but the real element, into which the 
heroine is plunged and struggles for her life, to be thrust back by her 
would-be murderer, and a veritable’ “ header” from the wharf ‘above, 
some overhand swimming, a momentary disappearance, and then the 
rescue. Nothing could be better managed or more realistic,-and it 
naturally brought down thunders of applause for the management and 
Miss Amy McNeill and Mr. G. W. Cockburn, the acting of both of 
‘whom in every respect was deserving of very high praise, the gentle- 
man more particularly distinguishing himself. Mr. Richard Purdon 
was original and thoroughly amusing as the Dutch Captain. Mr. 
William H. Day showed much manly feeling in his character, and 
-Mr. Bassett Roe drew a forcible picture of the brutal and thoroughly 
unprincipled convict, his final scene, where he is ovércome by the 
magnitude of the crime he has committed, evinciig much power in 
conception and execution. ; ; 


—Quasimopo. | 
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“THE STRANGLERS OF PARIS.” 


New Sensational Drama, in five acts and dramatised from “ Les Etrangleurs de Paris" 
. Adolph: ey oy aatnun SHIR.ey. 
saepqeedant. ob tes Gane Exets Monday, Oct. 17, 1887. 

Jagon . Loustalot ... .., « Mr, E.. Vixcent, 

oes jane) eae 2. Gaones Conquest. Governor of Prison ... Mr. Srernens. 
Lorenz de Ribas... ... Mr T. F. Nyrs. Captain ofthe‘ Raven” Mr. GaRvitue. 
Robert de Belfort... = G. Yor«. An Old Convict .., ... Mr. GRANVILLE. 
Dodot ... ... .. s. Mr. C, CRUIKSHANKS. Warder ... ... ... «. Mr. Ross, 
Alphonse de Concon ... Mr.Gzorcz Conquest, jun| Prison Barber ... ... Mr. Dipeuz. 
M, Delville .., ... ... Mx. R. Lesure. Captain Guerin ... ... Mr. BRANDON. 
M. de Beaudin ... ... Mr. H. Ba.pine. Sophie Blanchard ... Mrs. BRNNETT. 
Papin Legros... ... Mr. B. SHeuron, Cora... ... «+ «+ +» Miss Le WARREN. 
Paul Blanchard .., ... Mr. C. Haauz. MarieGuerin ... ... Miss Cissy FARRELL, 


“The Stranglers of Paris ” tells the history of the chief of a band 
of French “Thugs” whose trade was assassination and robbery. 
Simmonet, their leader, is a man of ‘*‘ Two Lives,’”’ the better to hide 
his real character ; he is known to the world as.Jagon, a respectable, 
conscientious, copying clerk to an attorney, but is the coolest 
and most desperate murderer in the French capital. A Captain 
Guerin returns to his native country and becomes possessed of a large 
sum of money, of which he is robbed, and murdered by Simmonet 
and Lorenz de Ribas, the crime being at first fixed upon an innocent 
man, Blanchard, whose wife devotes herself to the discovery of the 
actual perpetrator—twodetectives, de Concon and Dodot, rivalling each 
other in thesamepursuit. Marie de Guerin, the daughter of the murdered 
man, recognises Jagon as having called at her father’s house, and he 
is handed over to justice, but with the usual leniency of the French 


_ law instead of being guillotined is sentenced to deportation for life 


to Cayenne. The one redeeming trait in his character is that he has 


- wished to keep his daughter Cora in ignorance of his being a thiet 


and worse. ‘She marries Lorenz de Ribas, and it is whilst giving a 
féte at her chateau that Legros appears, and under the threat of 
revealing that she has been married to him, forces money from her to 
aid in the escape of Blanchard, and, under the plea of wishing to 
escape unperceived by the garden gate, obtains from her her bunch of 


_keys, on which is one that enables Concon to open Ribas’ escritoire, in 


which are found the notes and securities of which Captain Guerin 
was robbed, and proofs of De Ribas’s complicity in the crime. When 


‘seized by the police he has time to stab his wife, whom he accuses of 


having betrayed him, and she dies praying forgiveness of Legros, and 
leaving the vengeance of her death to her father. A great feature of 
the piece is the deck of the convict transport “ Raven,"’ with the 


‘caged malefactors, and the revolt which takes place—the final scene 


happening in Paris, where Jagon with his murderous fingers strangles 
de Ribas and avenges his daughter’s death, and where the innocence 
of Blanchard is established. Mr. George Conquest showed his 
wonted discrimination in his representation of the ruffian who leads 
two separate existences, and was powerfully consistent in both. He 
was ably seconded by Mr. C. Cruikshanks, one of the safest actors we 
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have, and Mr, G, Conquest, junr., who was very droll in the develop- 
ment of his “‘ system” of espionage. Mr. T. F. Nye was forcible as the 
showy villain, and Mrs, Bennett well maintained her reputation as 
one of our most artistic pathetic actresses, Mr. E. Vincent’s repulsive 
make-up as the old convict Loustalot and his conception of the 
character were excellent, and Miss Le Warren and Miss Cissy Farrell 
ably filled their respective parts. The piece was well ‘staged, and 
appeared greatly to the taste of the audience, 
C. H. 


The opening of a new theatre is at all times a matter of considerable 
interest to the London public, and therefore Monday, the 17th October, 
1887, was naturally looked forward to, it being the day on which Mr. 
Edward Terry was to assume the reins of management at the house 
which Mr. Wilmot has built for him in the Strand, and on the site of 
the old Coal-Hole, and more lately named Occidental Tavern, When 
the audience were admitted they found themselves in a theatre which 
Mr. Walter Emden had designed expressly for the class of entertainment 
with which the lessee’s name is associated, and in which almost over 
anxiety had been shown in the construction to guard against any acci- 
dents arising from fire or panic. Scarcely any wood has been used; 
‘concrete and iron have been called largely into requisition, a woven 
asbestos curtain shuts off the stage from the auditorium, the electric light 
is in use all over the house, “sprinklers,” to extinguish conflagration at 
its very outset, are at hand and ready for immediate use, and the atten- 
dants in front are firemen. One most desirable object has been attained 
—a good view of the stage can be had from every part of the house, whether 
the seats be high or low priced—in addition, a handsomely decorated 
ornamental foyer, overlooking the Strand, has been provided, and 
‘further to add to the comfort of visitors, a plan by which their 
carriages may the more readily be summoned has been adopted. At 
present the only fault that can found with the appearance of the house 
(which, by the bye, is calculated to hold some goo persons), is that 
it looks deep from the ceiling for its size, and that the tone of the colours 
used in the ornamentation is scarcely warm enough, but the effect alto- 
gether is chaste and pretty. Mr, Terry relied upon a piece which had 
been received with favour at the Olympic, and which was noticed in “ Our 
Play Box” in the February number of this year, but, for purposes of 
reference, I give the cast of those now playing in it, which shows some 
changes :— 

“THE CHURCHWARDEN.” 


Daniel Chuffy ... .. ..- Mr. Epwarp Terry. { Mre. Amelia pee. Mies M. A. Victor. 

Mr. Bearder, M.P. ... ... Mr. Lionnt Broveu. | Kate Miss CLARA COWPER. 
Nathaniel Gaddem ... ... Mr. F. C. Vatenrins.| Amanda... ... ... Miss FLonence Courrexer. 
Frank Bilton ... ... ... Mr. J. W. Ersuine. Jame ... we oe «oe Miss A, AUBREY, 

Alfred ... ... «. Mr. T. P. Hayxes, 


‘Mr. Terry, with his quaint oddities of manner and keen sense of humour, 
‘delighted his audience as Daniel Chuffy, the ‘‘ Churchwarden,’ who 
“for one little indiscretion has to pay so dearly, bothin purse and peace 
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of mind; and Mr. Lionel Brough, in a line of character in which we are 
not accustomed to see him, was thoroughly appreciated, and - naturally 
strengthened the piece. Miss: M. A. Victor is also.a welcome addition 
to the company. To precede’ “ The Churchwarden,” a comedietta, by 
‘Messrs. Bellingham and Best; and which has been successfully played in 
‘the provinces, was produced. It is entitled :— 


“MEDDLE AND. MUDDLE.” 


Mr. Meddle... ... ... ... Mr. Liong, Broven. Dora Meddle ... ... Miss Florence SuTHERLAND. 
Major Muddle ... ... .... Mr. W. CALVERT. Millicent a .. Miss M. A. Victor. 
Philip Stornaway ... ... Mr. J. W. Erskine. | Janet... .:. - Miss AMANDA AUBREY. 


‘and treats.of the untoward fate which befalls Mr. Meddle, through. his 
passion for interference and his own belief in his powers of diplomacy. 
.By. exercising these he saddles himself with a wife whom he had not the 
slightest intention of marrying, and is brought to consent to the 
marriage of his daughter with an impecunious artist to whom he has 
a strong objection. The piece is not a very bright one, but created 
considerable laughter, thanks to Mr. Lionel Brough, who as the stupid, 
conceited, retired tradesman, with an extraordinary chuckle at his own 
‘conceived astutehess, proves himself to be the most short-sighted and 
chuckle-headed of creatures. Miss Victor was amusing as a lisping, 
would-be juvenile and ringletted damsel. Miss Florence Sutherland 
made a pretty ingénue, and. Miss Amanda Aubrey a pert waiting maid. 
Mr. Terry was very heartily welcomed, and, in the speech which is now 
inevitably looked for, threw the blame of a certain gate, which opened 
outwards, and of which the “gallery ’’ complained, on the Board of 
‘Works, by whose orders it was fitted: in that way, and told us when we 
~were tired of ‘‘The Churchwarden” he would give us ‘‘The Woman 
Hater,” and that a play which Mr. Pinero had written for him would 
follow, besides other good things which he had in stock. I am sure that 
all, like myself, wish him ownry success in his new and onerous under- 
taking. 

Ceci, Howarp. 


— 
Our Omnibus=Bor. 


Saturday, September 19, appears a long while to go back to notice 
a production, but I promised in the October number that Mr. Charles 
Thomas’s pretty little lever de. xideau, ‘* Lady Fortune,” which was first 
played on that night and is now running at the Globe, should not be 
overlooked, and so will keep my word. A Mrs, Cunliffe has unfortu- 
nately lost her fortune through speculation, and is afraid to tell her 
daughter. of the fact. The young lady has taken up with the fashion- 
.able whim. of visiting the poorer neighbourhoods, and so, when Mrs. 
Cunliffe removes to:a shabby. lodging in Bloomsbury, it is under the 
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excuse that Kate will be better able to pursue her fresh hobby. But 
mischief occurs through this, for there is a poor artist in the house 
who lives in the attics, and Kate and he fall mutually in love. Mrs. 
Cunliffe favours the suit of a silly but noble-hearted Lord Ampleby; 
and endeavours to break off the engagement between her daughter 
and the painter by letting him overhear that Kate is poor and not 
the heiress of a supposed wealthy mother. This, however, only 
strengthens his love and the girl’s, and Lord Ampleby, like the manly 
fellow he is, does not attempt to take advantage of his position, but 
retires gracefully in Guy Mallory’s favour. There are some very 
bright and pretty passages in the work, and some in the spirit of 
true comedy, which were capitally rendered by Miss Cissy Grahame 
as Kate Cunliffe, and Mr. Graham Wentworth as Lord Ampleby, the 
latter very happily imparting a spirit of nobility to the rather vapid and 
inane young aristocrat’s character. Miss Millicent Mildmay played 
easily and naturally as Mrs. Cunliffe, and Mr. A. G. Andrews 
acquitted himself well as the young artist. 


“ The Doctor” continues to prove attractive. Mr. W.S. Penley 
is even funnier, and Miss Fanny Enson has gained strength in her 
performance. I think the “go” of the play has benefited by the 
change in the cast in the substitution for Mr. W. Hill of Mr. C. 
W. Somerset, who now plays Bigge. He certainly appears 
to enter more into the spirit of it, and renders it more natural and 
amusing. 





The following letter has recently appeared in the ‘“ Daily Tele- 
graph” :— 

‘‘A sentence in your paper recently is more curiously true than 
probably even the writer of it imagines. He says, ‘It is said of 
some of the fathers of Methodism that, while strong in faith, they were 
weak in finance.’ How many people are there—particularly the 
goody-goody people who object to the stage on religious principles— 
who know that Whitfield’s Tabernacle, in the Tottenham Court Road, 
was erected through the timely help of one of the greatest of English 
actors? 

‘* When Mr. Whitfield was building his Tabernacle he employed 
the same carpenter who worked for Mr. David Garrick at Drury 
.Lane Theatre. The reverend gentleman was at that time short of 
cash, and the carpenter remained unpaid for several weeks. Being 
one day in,conversation with Garrick, he entreated the manager to 
advance him a little money, as he had been disappointed by Mr. 
Whitfield. Garrick assisted the tradesman, and immediately waited 
on Mr. Whitfield, when, apologising for his visit, he intimated to him 
what his carpenter had insinuated, at the same time offering a £500 
‘bank note, It was accepted, and thus the Tabernacle of the 
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Sectarian was raised by the timely assistance of the first actor of his 
time. 

*¢ This anecdote is related in ‘ Dramatic Table Talk ’ (1825), and I 
have never seen it contradicted.” 


A one-act comedietta, entitled “The Cuckoo,’”’ and written by 
Walter Helmore, was played for the first time at the Criterion on 
Oct. 5, 1887. It is an old idea not very deftly handled, John Stopford 
has a great objection to poor and red-haired girls, and the announce- 
ment of his unexpected return from abroad places his nephew Frank 
in a dilemma, for he has married a penniless and auburn beauty, To 
help him out of his scrape he persuades Mrs. Slade Potter to personate 
his wife for awhile, but as this takes place in Mr. Potter’s house, and 
he is not for some time let into the secret, it leads to some complica- 
tions and ultra absurd situations, which, though impossible in real 
life, raised some laughter from an indulgent audience. Mr. William 
Blakeley, by his quaint drollery, was the mainstay of the piece, 
which was not too well acted by the remainder of the characters. 
‘*Our Boys” still draws good houses, and appears to have lost little 
of its hold on the public. Mr. David James as the genial butterman 
acts with his original humour, and affords the same continuous 
amusement to his audience that he ever did. 


“« My Jack’ is another comedietta on old lines, which was produced 
for the first time at the Princess’s on Oct. 6, 1887. Miss Coffin, the 
authoress, writes pleasantly on the fortunes of her hero “ Jack,” who 
is bound by his fathe1’s will to marry one Ethel Murray, whom he 
has never seen. She, with her friend Florence Carew, are wards of 
Ronald Duncan, whom Ethel secretly loves, and Jack has set his 
affections on Florence, who, having met him clandestinely, only 
knows him by his Christian-name. When she discovers his identity 
with Ethel’s fiancé, she insists on his fulfilling his duty, but Ethel 
overhears their mutual confession of love, and releases Jack from his 
obligation, and, set free, gives her hand tothe man of her own 
choice. Miss Kate James played very brightly as the light-hearted 
but sterling Florence, and gained an encore for her sympathetic 
singing of “‘ Robin Adair.” Miss Bertie Willis lacked ease and finish 
as Ethel, and Mr. Forbes Dawson was genial as Jack Alexander. 
“ The Shadows of a Great City” has reached its rooth performance, 
and appears likely to keep the bill for an almost indefinite period, 
such a hold has it taken on the public. Mr. J. L. Shine has for some 
time filled Mr. Harry Nicholl’s original character of Jim Farren, and 
though playing it on different lines, leaves nothing to be regretted 
by the change of cast. 


Since its first production at the Princess’s on Tuesday afternoon, 
April 26, of this year, Mr. C, Marsham Rae, the adapter of ‘‘ The Witch,” 
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from the German Die Hexe, has made some alterations in his work, the 
most notable being the reduction of it from five to four acts. Even with 
this curtailment I doubt whether it will be deemed acceptable to play- 
goers, for it is a gruesome play, the events of which take place in Bohemia 
in 1645, at the close of the Thirty Years’ War. Sir Rupert, before leaving 
for the wars, has betrothed himself to the Lady Althea. His absence and 
silence during some fifteen years cause her to look upon him as dead 
and, to forget her sorrows, she has devoted herself to the study of 
philosophy, under the tutorage of a learnedjJew, Simeon. Sir Rupert 
returns, and at once renews his engagement with Lady Althea, but time 
has naturally worked some change in her outward appearance, and the 
knight, who is none too steadfast in his affection, sees in her sister, the 
Lady Alma, a girl just budding into womanhood, the image of the love 
he remembers, and transfers it to her. She, unconsciously perhaps, lets 
her heart go out to him. The only excuse that can really be made for Sir 
Rupert is, that tinged with the superstition of the times, he half believes 
in the truth of the reputation, which the Lady Althea has acquired from 
her abstruse studies, of being a witch. The Lady Althea discovers her 
sister’s secret, and cannot at first yield up the one joy of her existence, 
but when Sir Rupert, obeying the dictates of honour, is leading her to the 
altar, before they reach the church, she refuses to go through the cere- 
mony of marriage, unless he can assure her of his undiminished affection 
forher. He, knowing his love for Lady Alma, is silent, and Lady Althea, 
thus robbed of all hope of earthly happiness, tears off her bridal veil, 
casts it at the feet of her sister, and proclaiming herself as a witch to the 
raging populace, who have taken her hesitation to enter the sacred edifice 
as a confirmation of their suspicions, is attacked and mortally wounded 
by them, and, in dying at the foot of a cross in the churchyard, joins the 
hands of her sister and her own faithless lover. There are two fine 
scenes in the play, the one in which the Lady Althea upbraids her sister 
with stealing from her Sir Rupert’s love, and the final scene at the church 
portal. In the former Mrs. C. Marsham Rae showed more than average 
promise, and was altogether charmingly natural ; her voice, a sweet-toned 
one, requires practice and development, -however, should she decide ona 
theatrical career. Miss Sophie Eyre was throughout excellent ; her gentle 
tenderness for the young sister, to whom she has been almost a mother, 
her passionate love for Sir Rupert, and the despair engendered by its loss, 
were portrayed with an intelligence, delicacy, and power worthy to rank 
with the very highest histrionic achievements. Mr. Edmund Gurney was 
not chivalrous enough in manner as Sir Rupert, but proved himself earnest 
and painstaking. The remaining characters call for no special notice. 





— 


My old friend, Godfrey Turner, has sent me some additions to his 
charming “ Recollections of Ballad Opera,” which, though unfortu- 
nately,too late to appear with his original paper, are too good to be 
lost or delayed, and therefore appear in my Omnibus Box. Referring 
to “Love in a Village,” he says :—‘ It is, however, in a literary 
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rather than a musical respect that ‘-Love ina Village’. claims any 
critical attention, nor is it.a matter of vital importance to enquire the 
precise vocal register of any part in such a. mere medley of rustic. 
roadside tune as runs artlessly through this well-nigh obsolete 
‘opera.’ The.dramatic part of ‘Love in a Village’—the play, in 
fact, as distinct from its music—was written by one Isaac Bicker- 
staff, not the Isaac Bickerstaff born of a -waggish brain, but an Isaac 
Bickerstaff born of woman. Everyone fairly well posted in the 
literature of the Eighteenth Century knows that one of Swift’s mad 
pranks was played off upon Partridge, the almanac maker. This 
worthy was in the habit of predicting all sorts of things calcu- 
lated to disturb the mind of man. His amazing vaticinations were 
burlesqued by the humorous Dean, who, having written a set of 
‘ Predictions for the year 1708,’ and being at a loss for a name 
under which to publish them, saw the somewhat uncommon patro- 
nymic Bickerstaff over a blacksmith’s forge, and promptly adopted 
it, with the engaging prefix Isaac. His first prediction was that 
Partridge, on a particular night of March, would die of a raging 
fever. This Bickerstaffian badinage was kept up with the most 
solemn gravity, till it seemed to culminate in an account of Part- 
ridge’s death, and the accomplishment, thereby, of the first predic- 
tion. Partridge was fool enough to publish a furious contradiction. 
Whereupon his tormentor rejoined with proofs that Mr. Partridge 
had died within half-an-hour of the time foretold, though he was 
afterwards so ungentlemanly as to deny the fact. The mixture of 
merriment and mystification kept the town in convulsions of laughter, 
and the name of Isaac Bickerstaff became so popular that it was 
seized by Steele, who carried the joke to a practical effect, and 
announced Mr. Bickerstaff’s intention to start a new paper. This 
was the origin of Steele’s journal, The Tatler. Some five or six 
lustres afterward a baby was born ina veritable Bickerstaff family 
and was baptised in the name of Isaac.. He it was who, in the 
fulness of time, wrote ‘ Love in a Village.’ ” 


To those who delight in witnessing how closely tricks and antics and 
the savagery of an ape can be simulated by a man, ‘‘ As in a Glass; or, 
His Double ” will, in all probability, prove highly amusing, for Mr. Charles 
‘Lauri, jun., would almost make one believe in the Darwinian theory, and 
that the characteristics and propensities of his very remote ancestors 
‘have descended on him. His wonderful agility and close imitation of the 
habits of the larger monkey tribe prove that he must have been a keen 
observer of their ways, and his performance is really an extraordinary one, 
“but one can have too much even of a-good thing in its way The piece 
-itself is, 1 should say, taken from the French, and could only be made 
available for one possessing the powers of Mr. Lauri, jun. I felt sorry 
‘that Mr. Sheridan, who exhibits such real comedy as the Widow O’Brien, 
should have masqueraded in a character so thoroughly beneath his notice 
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as Pierre Cagnard. ‘‘Fun on the Bristol,” condensed and improved ir 
many ways, will afford genuine amusement.to those who have not yet 
seen it. wit 

For a considerable time past Mr, J. A. Cave has managed the 
Elephant and Castle Theatre.to the satisfaction of his audiences, and it 
is to be hoped to his own advantage. Having undertaken the production 
of the Messrs. W Freeman Thomas and Purkiss’s forthcoming pantomime 
at Covent Garden, and also become lessee of Sadler’s Wells Theatre 
(which he was to open on the zgth of last month), Mr. Cave handed over 
the Elephant to his successor on the 6th October, and took leave of his 
late patrons, who had assembled in crowds, in a neat and graceful little 
speech. Mr. W. Burton Green, the new lessee, retains the whole of the 
old company, and has added to it, and has already produced the Adelphi 
favourite drama, “‘ The Green Bushes,” and Charles Reade’s ** Never Too 
Late to Mend,” in such a complete manner, both as to scenery and 
appointments, as to promise well for the success of his management. In 
the latter piece, the acting was more than fair all round, and the Tom 
Robinson of Mr. T. P. Percival, the George Fielding of Mr. Edward 
Vivian, the Rev. Mr. Eden of Mr. Harry Crane, and the Jacky of Mr. 
George Skinner deserve special mention, nor, should the pathetic render- 
ing of Josephs by Miss Kitty Tyrrell be forgotten. I wish the new 
managements every success in their several ventures. 


Mr. Walter Emden, ‘the architect of Mr, Edward Terry's new 
theatre in the Strand (now opened on the site of the old “ Coal 
Hole”) has given me some particulars which are interesting. 
The principal entrance is. in the Strand, which admits to the 
outer vestibule of brick and stone, the’ entrance hall is decorated 
in the Flemish style, as is the exterior, the whole being fireproot. 
The floor is in mosaic, the walls in panels decorated with looking- 
glasses, and pictures painted on tiles, from -Messrs.. Doulton’s works. 
The panels are divided by small Flemish columns: on bases: at the 
dado level-on arches over the panels opposite a-deep caved ceiling 
decorated in light crisp ornament, and the ceiling, which is plastered 
direct on to the concrete, is panellejd'and:-divided up by light beams, 
the panels having a splendid ornament of ribbon and bows of 
Flemish order. The furniture is maintained in like style, and is 
supplied by Messrs. Atkinson & Co., of Westmitister. Bridge Road. 
The upholstery is of dark green and pink plush and light green 
brocade. The drop curtain is of the same colours in handsomely 
embroidered plush. The colouring throughout corresponds, and is 
enlivened with gold and some sharpening colours. The-fronts of both 
dress circle and stall seats are of enamelled iron. The building 
is fitted with both gas and electricity. The depth of the stage 
is 32 feet, the proscenium opening 23 feet, and the projection of the 
circle over the pit (calculated to hold 200 persons) about 24 feet. 
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The gallery will hold some 220, the depth being about 23 feet on a 
square line. The dressing rooms are entirely cut off at the back of. 
the stage, and are approached by a separate stone staircase. There 
are four rooms of about 25 feet long and two of about 14 feet. The 
exits are three to the pit and stalls level, two to the dress circle 
level, and three to the amphitheatre or gallery level. The total 
seating is estimated for about goo persons. 


I have received a letter from Mr. A: Harvey, a well-known Pittite, 
who seems to think that the critics are responsible for all the trash 
with which the stage is inundated. Needless to state I do not agree 
with him, and am convinced that a rush will be made to welcome 
good literature and clever acting when they are found in combination, 
I regret to say I have not seen ‘* Loyal Love.” It was produced in 


August, the only month in the year when critics can possibly take a 
holiday :— 


Will you allow me space for a few words called forth by your remarks, 
and those you quote from Mr. Winter, in the September THEaTRE, 
about the amount of trash produced at the theatres nowadays, and on 
the way people pride themselves upon not caring for anything serious 
because they do not want to think? (Their brain power must be 
remarkably small if everything above a farce taxes their thinking 
powers. But this is bythe way.) What I want to say is that I think 
much blame for the present state of things attaches to the critics—of 
conrse there are exceptions—but as a rule, while farce and farcical- 
comedy is sure of praise if barely tolerable, and is let down gently if 
execrable, perhaps because it is too poora thing to waste indignation 
upon—and yet it may doinfinite harm—while all the stirring and hopeful 
points of a melodrama are spread forth temptingly before the public 
—the earthquakes, the real water, the live horses, the perilous leap—a 
play of more seriousaim isalways treated most severely, and compared 
with the trash, unfairly. Perhaps it is considered that a more serious 
play challenges severer criticism. I have watched the stage and the 
critiques for several years, and I have noticed that if a play is out 
of the common farce or melodrama order it is at once doomed to such 
a thorough dissecting that it seldom survives the ordeal. The im- 
perfections and blemishes are gone into so thoroughly that there is no 
space left to speak at equal length of the merits, such as poetic fancy, 
purity of motive, good writing, which, beyond all things, should be 
encouraged till the public is educated to understand it, or romance, 
that surely finds an echo in the hearts of most of us if we are allowed 
to think it is “‘the thing,” and are not taught to be ashamed of 
liking it. 

But the critics, having spent their ingenuity in fault-finding, haveno 
time or space to dilate on the merits, and the public who study their 
papers decide that it is not worth while going to see that play—the 
‘papers all run it down. 

Take, for example, a late instance, “Loyal Love.” Here is a 
play by no means perfect, lacking construction, and having a foolish 
ending (though for that the well-known horror that the Press and the 
public have to a sad ending is probably to blame). Yet the play was 
a step ih @ higher direction than we have had lately. There was purity 
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of motive, picturesqueness of words and of costume, romance of the 
first order, and sufficient interest to make the few people who strolled. 
in out of curiosity to see the actors stay to the end, and grow more 
enthusiastic over each act. But the critics who fell upon the daring 
Ross Neil forgot all this in their haste to say, some smartly, some 
eruditely, and some most vulgarly, how much better the play might 
have been. The public read the notices and stayed away, missing 
thereby a play that had a distinct charm, and missing also some 
of the most magnificent acting there has been for years. It is always 
thesame, unless the theatre at which such a play is produced is so 
much in the fashion that it can scarcely have a failure. I believe 
‘“‘ Faust ” itself would have shared the same fate had it been a new 
play, and not produced at the Lyceum, for who, but one or two, 
would have understood the simple perfection of the garden scene, or 
would have dared to have praised a play that leaves so much to the 
imagination ? 
Yours faithfully, 
A. Harvey. 


Miss Rose Norreys is another very charming young actress for whom 
we are indebted to the United States, for she is American by birth, though 
almost the whole of her life has been passed in this country. Her first 
appearance, some six years ago, was as Guster in “ Jo,” and after playing 
some small parts, Miss Norreys obtained an engagement with Mr. Charles 
Wyndham at the Criterion, and, subsequently, went with his company to 
America, playing Mrs. Carter in “ Brighton,’’ and Nan in ‘‘ Where’s the 
Cat,” &c., and on her return to the Criterion appeared in most of the 
revivals, and in such parts as Gimp in “ Featherbrain.” On joining the 
Court Theatre company her first part was that of Edith in “ Young Mrs. 
Winthrop,” and Blanche in “The Denhams.” Her subsequent success 
as Beatie Tomlinson in “The Magistrate,” Peggy Hesselrigge in ‘‘ The 
Schoolmistress,” and Sheba in ‘‘ Dandy Dick” are too well known to 
require further notice. Miss Norreys is an enthusiastic ‘ Dramatic 
Student,” and played Florimel in Dryden’s ‘Secret Love,” and won 
golden opinions in July last by her bright and clever performance of Puck 
in ‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” With a view of gaining further ex- 
perience in the profession she so evidently loves, Miss Norreys lately 
joined Mr. Benson’s touring company, and has received most favourable 
notice in the characters of Ophelia, Portia, Rosalind, Julie (‘‘ Richelieu”), 
Anne Page, Maria, Duke of York, &c. Miss Norreys’ portrait is from a 
photograph taken by Barraud, of Oxford-street. 


Mr. Percy Lyndal, one of our most rising actors, joined the dramatic 
profession in 1876, and made his début at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. 
In 1877, Mr. Charles Bernard secured him for the season at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Glasgow. He returned to Mr. Howard in 1878 to support Mr. 
Barry Sullivan, filling such 7é/es as Horatio, Catesby, and Malcolm. An 
engagement with Mr. Elliot Galer for the autumn and winter season at 
the Royal Opera, Leicester, to play juveniles followed, and in 1879 he 
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filled:most of the juvenile parts in legitimate drama with Mr, D. Bandmann 
in Ametica. 1880 saw Mr. Lyndal back in England, and playing Bob 
Brierly, ** Ticket-of-Leave Man,” at Liverpool, and he was at once en- 
gaged for the T.R., Manchester, for Faust, in ‘‘ Faust and Marguerite.” 
After a short season at, H.M. Theatre, Aberdeen, when he was very 
suecessful as Sir Walter Amyott in “ The Wife’s Secret,” he joined several 
touring companies, and was retained for. the Lyceum Theatre, on 
March 16, 1883. for Mr. Henry Irving’s important revivals, and accom- 
panied him to America, where, among other parts, he appeared as Claudio 
in ‘Much Ado About Nothing.” On his return to England, Messrs. 
Hollingshead and Shine engaged him for the Gaiety Theatre, on the stage 
of which he first appeared in “‘A Wet Day,” and was also in Herman 
Merivale’s burlesque, ‘‘ Called There and Back,” and later supported Mr. 
E, Terry in Mr. Pinero’s “ In Chancery,” and “The Rocket.” Engage- 
ments at the Olympic and Lyceum followed, and subsequently he joined 
the Comedy company to play Fred Chetwynd in ‘“‘The Silver Shield.” 
From thence he went to the Standard to play the leading part in “‘ Judg- 
ment,” and obtained such favourable notice as to lead to an engagement 
at the Adelphi with Messrs. Gatti to play Hardress Cregan in the revival 
of “The Colleen Bawn.” When “ Harbour Lights” was first produced 
on Dec. 23, 1885, Mr. Lyndal appeared as Frank Morland, and during 
Mr. Terriss’s well-deserved holiday, took his place as David Kingsley. 
He also played Theseus in “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” at Pope’s Villa, 
Twickenham, in July and August of this year, and is now under a three 
years’ engagement with Mr. Augustus Harris at Drury Lane, where he is 
nightly appearing as Prince Valvasia in ‘* Pleasure.” 





An old pittite, in writing me a very clever letter on “ The Winter's 
Tale,” sends me an account of the following amusing incident of the 
first night, for the truth of which he vouches :—‘“ A vendor of copies of 
the play was pressing his wares at the pit entrance with these words: 
‘The Winter's Tale,’ by Miss Anderson—Miss Mary Anderson’s 
* Winter's Tale.’ Observing that several of the waiting pittites were 


reading Shakespeare, he added, ‘ Not Shakespeare, gentlemen ; she’s writ 
it herself.’”’ 





During a portion of the past month the Grand Theatre at Islington has 
been occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Dacre and their touring company. 
The first week “ Our Joan,” the joint work of Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Merivale, was played. The persistent revengeful feeling of Joan against 
her husband, though she has suffered much at his hands, has in it some- 
thing that is unwomanly, though she amply redeems her character in the 
close. “’Twixt Kith and Kin,” which Mr. James J. Blood has founded 
upon-Miss Braddon’s novel, “ Cut by the County,” was produced for the 
first time in. London on Oct. 10, and was a complete success. As Lady 
Hilda,.a wife who allows herself to remain under the suspicion of a 
correspondence with a lover, when by one word she could clear herself, 
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and explain that it is a worthless brother; whom she wishes to scteén; 
that visits her, Mrs. Dacre exhibited that pathos for which she is so distiri: 
guished. Mr. Dacre realised the nobility of the character of Sir’ Hugh 
Maitland, a man who places implicit trust and confidence in the fidelity 
and affection of his wife. Miss Olga Nethersole was very arch and 
piquante, but a little affected, as the Baronet’s daughter, who has been 
betrayed into a girlish love affair with the worthless scamp, .Rawdon 
Kellett, played with vigour and artistic skill by Mr. Oscar Adye. Mr. 
G. W. Garthorne was exactly suited to the character of Colonel Calthorpe, 
a military despot, who, under the outward manner of a martinet, has.@ 


warm and kindly heart, and Miss Warlhouse displayed considerable power 
as Laura Maitland. 


‘So Quiet,”’ the title which Mr. Corney Grain has given to his 
new “ Holiday Sketch,” is as usual an amusing and slightly satirical 
vesumé on men and manners that he renders very entertaining by his 
lively description of what is supposed to have befallen him this 
summer, when, instead of going abroad, he determined to enjoy an 
‘*ideal suburban existence.” With this view he took an old-fashioned 
house about eight miles from town, which, of course, had its lady 
ghost, who was supposed to rustle about the house at night, and which 
house was full of all sorts of little steps and all sorts of bells that rang 
in all sorts of extraordinary places. And it was so delightfully 
‘‘ quiet,” there was a constant traffic past his door of people going to 
wayz goose and other festivals, whose great delight appeared to be to 
sing at the top of their voices, and he soon became one of the omnibus 
drivers’ standing topics, who always informed the passengers as they 
passed the house that the great comeeque lived there. His sojourn is 
described in a song, ‘‘ That sweet little village just over the hill.” 
And then Mr. Grain goes on to tell us about the different cliques, and 
the “‘ chappies”’ with their unintelligible language, which he describes 
in a whimsical song, ‘“‘ The old fogy’s lament,” and the tea parties he 
went to, and a great “ Primrose League Meeting ” entertainment he 
attended, where he was “snuffed out’ by ‘‘a real professional 
singer,” whose song, the type of many now sung in our drawing-rooms, 
he cleverly burlesques, and imitates a violoncello accompaniment to it. 
But before this he has parodied some nursery rhymes as more fitted 
to the present tone of London Society, somewhat after this manner— 

Jack and Jill ran up a bill, 

Which grew bigger every quarter, 

Jack he left for the Continong, 

And jill went shortly after. 
And after winding up the Primrose entertainment with a very funny 
-representation of ‘‘ God Save the Queen,” as played by the localdrum 
and fife band, he tells. of the domestic troubles he suffered as to. the 
ordering of dinners and the wearing of fringes by his servants, and 
finishes with the miseries that were brought upon him through the 
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misdemeanours of “‘ The Odd Boy.” On the afternoon I looked in 
there was scarcely a seat to be had in any part of St. George’s Hall, 
and “laughter reigiied supreme” during the whole time I was there, 
for Mr. Comyns Carr’s “ The Naturalist” continues to please, so well 
is it acted, and Mr. King Hall's tuneful music sung by Miss Fanny 
Holland and Miss Ethel Murray, Mr. Ernest Laris, Mr. Walter 
Browne, and Mr. Alfred Reed. 





“House full” is nightly displayed: at the Lyceum, where “A 
Winter's Tale” is drawing the most fashionable audiences. ‘‘Cool as a 
Cucumber,” with Mr. C, Collette as Plumper in Charles Matthews’s 
original part, and which was first performed here in 1851, is now played 
before Shakespearian drama. Lady manageresses appear to be fortunate, 
for Miss Agnes Hewitt has every reason to be satisfied with the success 
of “The Pointsman ” at the Olympic, and Miss Lydia Thompson’s venture 
at the Strand is proving a most happy one, so well is the manner in which 
she has put on “ The Sultan of Mocha,” being appreciated. “ The Bells 
of Haslemere” must ring cheery chimes in the ears of Messrs. Gatti. Mr. 
William Terriss’s fine performance of Frank Beresford, and the beautiful 
scenery cram the Adelphi every night. 


‘The Barrister,” which is such a real and deserved ‘success at the 
Comedy, is now preceded every evening by the comic drama, “‘ The First 
Night,” and even those who can remember Mr. Alfred Wigan as Achille 
Talma Dufard will have no very odious comparisons to draw with the 
performance of Mr. Frank Wyatt in the same character. 





“The Red Lamp” reached its rooth performance on the 13th of last 
month, and still continues to draw good houses. Mrs. Beerbohm Tree 
resumed the character of Princess Morakoff on that night, and was warmly 
welcomed. During her absence her part was most efficiently taken by 
Miss Janet Achurch, who will, with the whole of the present company, 
appear in Robert. Buchanan’s new play, ‘‘ The Senior Partner,” which is 
in rehearsal. Mr. Beerbohm Tree is now quite at home as Gringoire, the 
starving but noble-minded poet, in ‘“‘ The Ballad Monger,” and gives an 
excellent interpretation of the character. 


The excellent portrait of Mr. Fuller Mellish which appeared in th® 
October number was stated as having been taken by Mr. Barraud. It 
should have been announced as the work of Messrs. Window and Grove, 
of 63a, Baker Street, Portman Square, to whose courtesy I must acknow- 
ledge my indebtedness. 





One of the handsomest, most useful, and valuable theatrical books of 
the century has just been issued by Mr. John C. Nimmo, of King William 
Street, Strand. This is a splendid three volume edition of Dr. Doran’s 
“Their Majesties’ Servants,” or “‘ Annals of the Stage from Betterton to 
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Kean,” edited and revised by Robert W. Lowe, fron the author's anno- 
tated copy, with fifty copperplate portraits, and eiguty wood engravings, 
all of the first class of art. 





Dr. Doran’s book has long been very scarce. Large sums are given for 
the two volume edition, and even forthe American reprint. Allen’s small 
one volume edition is also rare. But this beautiful book puts- them all 
into the shade, and it is a tempting foundation for patient illustrators 
who hunt up playbills and theatrical portraits. Fifty-four shillings is not 
at all dear for the three volume demy 8vo. edition, Roxburghe binding, gilt 
top, seeing that /'5 is now asked for the original edition non-illustrated ; 
but, in addition to this, Mr. Nimmo has printed a limited number on 
royal 8vo. fine double-edged paper, with a duplicate set of the fifty por- 
traits, one on Japanese paper, and the other on plate paper as India 
proofs. Each of these copies is numbered. The possessor of such a 
treasure as this is, indeed, to be congratulated. This book is exquisitely 
printed by the Ballantyne Press. 


Here is a letter from an enthusiastic young playgoer, whose life has been 
coloured and influenced for good by the best stage work :—“ Glasgow play- 
goers have been in luck lately, for Henry Irving brought his Lyceum 
company for a twelve nights’ engagement, playing ‘ Faust’ eight times» 
Olivia’ once, ‘ The Merchant of Venice’ twice, and ‘The Bells’ and 
‘Jingle’ once. Those who had seen ‘ Faust’ in London feared that the 
small stage of the Royalty Theatre here would present insuperable ob- 
stacles to scenic effects, but, as usual, Irving smiled and triumphed. The 
strongest act of the play was splendidly done by all; Ellen Terry put her 
whole soul into her prayers to Our Lady of Pain, we had an excellent 
Valentine in Mr. Glenney, and the management of the crowd was excellent. 
Then came the Brocken, with the incomparable Mephisto dominating 
everything. The witches might shriek, and the thunder roar, but nothing 
could distract our attention from that red figure, lord of all he surveyed, 
and more; now thrusting down the weary climber, now smiling contemp- 
tuously at the throng of those who asked for mercy, and found none. 
Last scene of all, and Margaret is saved by that Faith which has beenthe 
mainspring of her life, and we know, though Mr. Wills does not tell us so, 
that she will not intercede in vain for Faust. ‘She came between me and my 
love for my God’; there is the key-note of Henry Irving’s reading of the 
dear old Vicar, and a very beautiful reading itis. When ruin stares him in 
the face, it is of his daughter that he thinks first; it is she whose arm 
gives him that support which we all need when troubles come, and for 
a moment her sweet smile seems to drive away all thought of the morrow. 
It is a beautiful play, and we carry away many pleasant recollections of 
it. We shall not easily forget the little group under the apple tree, when 
the old man tells his family of his losses—* The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away’; nor that white face at the window when they sing the 
evening hymn; nor the Vicar’s heartrending cry—‘ She came between 
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meé and’ my love for my God—I am justly punished’ ; :nor the old man’s 
effort to re prove this favourite child wher he breaks down, and everything 
is forgotten ‘in a long embrace. ‘The Merchant of Venice’ was a 
splendid artistic success. Henry Irving’s Shylock has improved with 
time, and now stands out as one of his most successful impersonations. 
The trial scene was splendid, and his exit had all its old effect on us. As 
for Porti?, I have no words to express my delight with this most bewitch- 
ing lady.’ -Her description of the suitors was capital, and in truth she was 
in a merry mood that evening, for when the curtain fell on the last act 
we gota glimpse of her dainty feet dancing a merry jig! She looked 
sweet in her crimson robes, and the ever-welcome ‘ quality of mercy is not 
strained,’ was most nobly delivered. I did not see ‘The Bells,’ but will 
do so next Saturday in Manchester. I purpose running up on Wednesday 
to see the Exhibition, as the catalogue of pictures has made my mouth 
water. I look forward much to seeing the portrait of dear old Newman, 
and the multitude of Burne Jones’s, and Rosetti’s, and Fred Walker’s is 
perfectly dazzling. I love all these painters, and a great corner of my 
heart is reserved for Alma Tadema, soI am sure to have a great time.” 








~ In regretting last month that circumstances had deprived me of the 
services of Mr, Austin Brereton in conducting this magazine, I omitted 
to state that I have obtained the cordial assistance of Mr. Cecil Howard, 
who has already shown how loyally disposed he is towards the fortune 
and good name of THr THEATRE. ; 





It cannot be too widely or emphatically known that this magazine is 
illustrated with portraits solely and simply because, in after years, these 
pictures will be valuable in determining the age, its costume, manner, and 
general deportment. The charge to the sitters is simply our thanks for 
the trouble of sitting, The expense of these valuable pictures is wholly 
borne by the magazine that publishes them, and this rule has been con- 
scientiously followed from the outset until now, The pictures are not 
inserted as personal advertisements, but are carefully selected by the 
editor from those who have made a name, and are likely to become 
famous in after years. The theatrical portrait gallery of THe THEATRE 
will be of great value to those who have regularly supported the magazine 
from the time it was first issued, ten years ago. 





New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, the 
Provinces, and Paris from September 21, 1887 to October 22, 1887, :—~ 
(Revivals are marked thus.*) 


LonpDonN: 


‘Sept. :24. The Henrietta,” play in four acts, by Bronson Howard (for 
é copyright purposes). Elephant and Castle. 
» 28. “Fettered Freedom,” original domestic drama, in three acts, by 
' °.Milner Kenne and-C..H. Stephenson. Vaudeville. 
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3. Our Joan,”-new. drama in three acts, by Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Merivale. Grand, Islington. 

5. ‘*The Cuckoo,” comedietta in one act, by Walter Helmore. 
Criterion. 

6. ‘‘Fascination,’’ new and improbable comedy, in three acts, by 

Harriett Jay and Robert Buchanan. Matinée, Novelty. 

6. ‘‘ My Jack,” comedietta in one act, by Miss Emily Coffin. 
Princess's. 

7. ‘*The Mousetrap,” comedy-drama in three acts, by Sidney 

Grundy. Prince of Wales’s, Greenwich. 

‘* Miss Esmeralda,” new and original melo dramatic burlesque in 

two acts, written by “A. C, Torr” and Horace Mills. Gaiety. 

8.* ‘‘ The Green Bushes.” Elephant and Castle. 

10. “’Twixt Kith and Kin,” new society drama in four acts, founded 
upon Miss Braddon’s novel “Cut by the County,” by James 
Blood. Grand, Islington. 

13.* “‘ The Witch,’’ by.C. Marsham Rae. Matinée, Princess’s. 

i5,° co too Late to Mend,” by Charles Reade. Elephant and 

astle. 

17.* “‘The Churchwarden,” farcical comedy in three acts, translated by 
Messrs. Ogden and Cassell, and adapted for English stage by 
Mr. Edward Terry. Terry’s. 

17.* ‘* Meddle and Muddle,” comedietta in one act, by Messrs. 
Bellingham and Best. Terry’s. 

17. Asina Glass” or “His Double,” farcical comedy in two acts 
and three scenes, by George H. Rodwell and Charles Lauri, 
jun. Opera Comique. 

17. ‘* The Tongue of Slander,” new domestic and sensational drama 
in four acts, by T. G? Warren and John Douglass. Standard: 

17. ‘The Stranglers of Paris,’’ new sensational drama in five acts 
adapted from “ Les Etrangleurs de Paris ’’ of Adoiphe Bélot, by 
Arthur Shirley. Surrey. 

22. ‘The Stroller,’ comedy in one act, versified in English by Mrs. 
Olive Logan, from ‘Le Passant” of Frangois Coppée. 
Matinée, Princess’s. 


a 


PROVINCES: 


30. ‘* Katti,” domestic farce in three acts (partly adapted from MM. 
Meilhac and Halevy’s ‘“Gotte’’), by Charles Fawcett. Royal 
Princess’s Theatre, Glasgow. 

10. ‘The Old Guard,” new comic opera in three acts, composed by 
Planquette, English libretto by H.B. Farnie. Grand, Birmingham. 

10. “His Hidden Revenge,” new and original drama in five acts, by 
Florence Holton. Upton Park Public Hall. 

13. ‘*‘ Fatal Triumph,” sensational drama in four acts, by J. L. 

Featherstone and J. C. Hurd. T.R., Ipswich. 


PARIS : 

19.* ‘‘Célimare le bien aimé,” comedy in three acts, by Eugé3ne 
Labiche. Vaudeville. 

19.* ‘*La Grammaire,” comedy in one act, by Eugéne Labiche. 
Vaudeville. 

22. ‘‘Le Marquis Papiilon,” comedy in three acts, in verse, by M. 
Maurice Boniface. Odéon. 

= a oF rat > Damour,” comedy in one act, in prose, adapted by M. 

on Hennique, from a novel by Zola. Odéon. 

26, ‘Les Saturnales,’? an opéra-bouffe in three acts, libretto by M. 
Albin Valabrégne, music by M. Lacome. Nouveautés. 

28.* “Les Mystéres de Paris,’ adapted by M. Ernest Blum, from a 
novel by Eugéne Sue. Ambigu. 


30. ‘* Dégommé,”’ a comedy in three acts, by M. Edmond Gondinet. 
Gymnase, 
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1.*° “Durand et Durand,” comedy in three acts, by MM. Maurice 
Ordonneau and Albin Valabrégne. Palais-Royal. 

1.* “L'amour et l’argent,” a comedy in four acts, in verse, by M. 
Ernest de Calome. Bouffes-du-Nord. 

3-* “La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein,” an opera-bouffc, by MM. 
Ludovic Halévy and Henri Meilhac, music by Jacques Offenbach. 
Varietés. 

4. “Paris sans Paris,’ a revue ina prologue, three acts and eight 
tableaux, by MM. Ferrier, Clairville and Depré. Renaissance. 

5. Maitre Andréa,” a comedy in one act, in verse, by M. Edouard 
Blau. Odéon. 

5 ‘‘La Perdrix,” a comedy in three acts, in prose, by MM. Eugéne 
Adenis and Henri Gillet. Odéon. 

5." ‘*Les Femmes Collantes,” a comedy-bouffe in five acts, by M. 
Léon Gaudilot. Déjazet. 

6.  Surcouf,” a comic opera in a prologue and three acts, by MM. 
Henri Chivot and Alfred Duru, music by Robert Planquette. 
Folies- Dramatiques. 

8.‘ Sosie,” an opera-bouffe in three acts, by MM. Albin Va!labrégne 
and Henri Kéroul, music by M. Raoul Pugno. Bouffes-Parisiens. 

10. Mademoiselle d’Artagnan,” a drama in five acts and eleven 
tableaux, by M. Frantz Beauvallet. Chateau d’Eau. 

11* “Trois Femmes pour un Mari,” a comedy in three acts, by M. 
Grenet-Dancourt. Cluny. 

11. “Sceur Philoméne,” comedy in two acts, in prose, adapted by 
MM. Jules Vidal and Arthur Byl, from Jules de Goncourt’s 
novel. Théatre Libre. 

11. “ L’Evasion,” a comedyin one act, in prose, by M. le Comte Villiers 
de l'Isle d’Adam. Théatre Libre. 

15." ‘*Roméo et Juliette,” comic opera in a prologue, five acts and 
seven tableaux, adapted from Shakespeare’s play, music by Charles 
Gounod. Opéra Comique. 

15.*  L’Arlesienne,” a comedy in three acts, by Alphonse Daudet, 
music by Bizet. Odéon. 

16. ‘* Chiméres,” a comedy in one act, by M. Jean Sigaux. Odéon. 

17.* “Souvent homme varie,” a comedy in two acts, in verse, by M. 
August Vacquerie. Théatre Frangais. 

18. ‘La Cigale et la Fourmi,” a comic opera in four acts, libretto by 
MM. Henri Chivot and Alfred Duru, music by M. Edmond 
Audran. Gaité. 
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Poem. 


Feeling sure they will be of interest to the readers of THE 
THEATRE, I have caused to be reprinted in full the graceful 
verses written by Dr. O. Wendell Holmes specially for the 
inauguration of the handsome clock tower and fountain presented 
by Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, to the town of Stratford-on- 


Avon, and which were delivered by Mr. Henry Irving on the 
occasion. 


Welcome, thrice welcome is thy silvery gleam, 
Thou long imprisoned stream ! 

Welcome the tinkle of thy crystal beads 

As plashing raindrops to the flowery meads, 

As summer's breath to Avon’s whispering reeds! 

From rock-walled channels, drowned in rayless night, 
Leap forth to life and light ; 

Wake from the darkness of thy troubled dream, 

And greet with answering smile the morning’s beam ! 


No purer lymph the white-limbed Naiad knows 
Than from thy chalice flows ; 

Not the bright spring of Afric’s sunny shores, 

Starry with spangles washed from golden ores, 

Nor glassy stream Blandusia’s fountain pours, 

Nor wave translucent where Sabrina fair 
Braids her loose-flowing hair, 

Nor the swift current, stainless as it rose 

Where chill Arveiron steals from Alpine snows. 


Here shall the traveller stay his weary feet 

To seek thy calm retreat ; 
Here at high noon the brown-armed reaper rest ; 
Here, when the shadows, lengthening from the west, 
Cali the mute song-bird to his leafy nest, 
Matron and maid shall chat the cares away 

That brooded o’er the day, 
While flocking round them troops of children meet, 
And all the arches ring with laughter sweet. 


Here shall the steed, his patient life who spends 
In toil that never ends, 

Hot from his thirsty tramp o’er hill and plain, 

Plunge his red nostrils, while the torturing rein 

Drops in loose loops beside his floating mane ; 
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Nor the poor brute that shares his master’s lot 
Find his small needs forgot,— 
Truest of humble, long-enduring friends, 
Whose presence cheers, whose guardian care defends! 


Here lark and thrush and nightingale shall sip, 
And skimming swallows dip, 
And strange shy wanderers fold their lustrous plumes 
Fragrant from bowers that lent their sweet perfumes 
Where Pzstum’s rose or Persia’s lilac blooms ; 
Here from his cloud the eagle stoop to drink 
At the full basin’s brink, 
And whet his beak against its rounded lip, 
His glossy feathers glistening as they drip. 


Here shall the dreaming poet linger long, 
Far from his listening throng,— 
Nor lute nor lyre his trembling hand shall bring ; 
Here no frail Muse shall imp her crippled wing, 
No faltering minstrel strain his throat to sing; 
These hallowed echoes who shall dare to claim 
Whose tuneless voice would shame, 
Whose jangling chords with jarring notes would wrong 
The nymphs that heard the Swan of Avon’s song? 


What visions greet the pilgrim’s raptured eyes! 
What ghosts made real rise! 
The dead return,—they breathe,—they live again, 
Joined by the host of Fancy’s airy train, 
Fresh from the springs of Shakespeare’s quickening brain! 
The stream that slakes the soul’s diviner thirst 
Here found the sunbeams first ; 
Rich with his fame, not less shall memory prize 
The gracious gift that humbler wants supplies. 


O’er the wide waters reached the hand that gave 

To all this bounteous wave, 
With health and strength and joyous beauty fraught ; 
Blest be the generous pledge of friendship, brought 
From the far home of brothers’ love, unbought ! 


Land of our fathers, ocean makes us two, 
But heart to heart is true! 

Proud is your towering daughter in the West, 

Yet in her burning life-blood reign confest 

Her mother’s pulses beating in her breast. 

This holy fount, whose rills from heaven descend, 
Its gracious drops shall lend,— 

Both foreheads bathed in that baptismal dew, 

And love make one the old home and the new! 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
August 29, 1887. 
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that I may conquer Fortune’s spite.’ 


3 Henry VL., 4, 3. 


MISS AGNES HEWITT. 
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